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COURSE INTRODUCTION 


Metaphysics, a discipline with a long history, has been conceived in different ways. A widely 
held view is that it is the most general and most fundamental of all the disciplines. Its aim is to 
identify the nature and structure of all that there is. Central to this project is the interpretation of 
the relation between Being and beings, between one and many. 

The problem of Being and being (one and many) can be said to be the most fundamental 
metaphysical problem under which anything that exists falls. On this problem of metaphysics, 
what the metaphysician is supposed to do is to identify the relevant kinds, to specify the 
characteristics or features peculiar to each, and to indicate the ways those very general kinds are 
related to each other. It turns out, however, that metaphysicians have disagreed about this 
problem. For example, Aristotle and the Medieval (Western) philosophers give us two different 
accounts of it. Sometimes, they characterize it as the attempt to identify the first causes, in 
particular, God or the Unmoved Mover, and at times, as the very general science of being qua 
being. They believed, however, that these two characterizations identify the same discipline. The 
modern and contemporary rationalists, by contrast, expanded the scope of metaphysics. They 
have taken it to be concerned not merely with the existence and nature of God, but also with 
mind and body, the immortality of the soul, and free-will. 

The Empiricists and Kant were critical of both Aristotelian and rationalist conceptions of 
metaphysics, arguing that they seek to transcend the limits of human knowledge. Hence, it is not 
easy to say what metaphysics is. If one looks to works in metaphysics, one finds quite different 
perspectives of the discipline. Sometimes these perspectives seek to be descriptive, to provide us 
with an account of what philosophers who have been called metaphysicians do. Sometimes, they 
are normative. They represent attempts to identify what philosophers ought to be doing when 
they do metaphysics. But descriptive or normative, these perspectives give such different 
accounts of the subject matter and methodology appropriate to metaphysics that the neutral 
observer is likely to think that they must be characterizing different disciplines. Disagreement 
about the nature of metaphysics is tied to its long history. Philosophers have been doing or trying 
to do something they have called metaphysics for more than 2,500 years. The results of their 
efforts have been accounts with a wide variety of subject matters and approaches. These various 


subject matters and approaches are implicit in this course on “Metaphysics.” 


In this course of we have presented 4 blocks comprising 14 units. 

Block 1 is on Nature of Metaphysics. In this block learner will study etymology and definition 
of Metaphysics, nature of metaphysical object, various metaphysical positions, some basic 
concepts, and methods, etc.. This block tries to present both, Indian and Western traditions. 
Block 2 deals with Meaning of Being. The Block begins with an introduction to Being and 
essence and then proceeds to study in detail the issues/problems of substance and accidents, 
matter and form, and appearance and reality. 

Block 3 studies Nature of Finite Being, which is either mere entities or entities that are persons. 
The persons are fundamentally both intellectual, capable of understanding and knowing things, 
and free beings who can choose and decide things despite being limited in their exercise of 
freedom. 

Block 4 Indian Metaphysics deals with the issues/problems of reality, causation and universal 
and particulars as they appear in various schools of Indian philosophy. What is the nature of 
reality? What is the relation between cause and effect? How does effect come into existence? On 


which basis we call something as something?, etc. are some of the central questions of this block. 


Note on Referencing style: Since there are several styles which may be adopted for referencing 
and bibliographical citation, the learner would find that different blocks and units given in this 
study material exhibit an understandable variability in the style of referring being used both for 


“in-text” and ‘“‘end-text” citations. 
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Block- 1 


NATURE OF METAPHYSICS 


BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


It is certain that everyone has an experience of ‘something.’ This experience of ‘something’ is 
an inescapable experience. One may escape from a particular experience, but one cannot 
escape fromexperiencing something. The most fundamental and radical question one can raise 
is this: ‘Is thereanything at all?’ The answer can either be a negation or an affirmation. If it is 
a negation it shouldbe so: ‘There is nothing.” Such an answer is self-contradictory as the 
answer affirms a negation which is again ‘something’. Hence absolute negation is impossible. 
For, paradoxically, every absolute negation presupposes an absolute affirmation upon which 
the negation rests. An affirmative experience of ‘something’ is not ‘that which is not’ but ‘that 
which is’ or ‘Being’, whichis the specific subject-matter of metaphysics investigated in this 
block. This block, with 4 units, explores into the etymology of metaphysics, its definition, 
some metaphysical problems and discussions, fundamental notions and principles, methods 


and the concept of causation. 


Unit 1, “Introduction to Metaphysics” considers General Metaphysics or Fundamental 
Ontology as inquiry into being as being(Being). In this unit learner will study nature of the 
object of Metaphysics, and its branches. The aim of this unit is to make the nature of 


metaphysics understandable with the help of some metaphysical discussions. 


Unit 2, “Basic Concepts in Metaphysics” explains various fundamental concepts of 
Metaphysics and also of its various branches. The objective of this unit is to familiarise 
learners with basic concepts that are common to both philosophy in general and metaphysics 
in particular. 

Unit 3, “Methods,” inquires into the methods used in metaphysics. Metaphysics starts from 
experience, rests on experience and uses reflection which accompanies it. Though 
metaphysics uses logical analysis, logical deduction and advances to logical syntheses, its 
specificity is theuse of transcendental method: transcendental analysis and transcendental 


deduction rooted in the necessary experience of ‘something’ or Being itself. 


Unit 4 is “Theories of Causation” deals with the concept of causation. In this unit learner will 
study the problem of causation in Aristotle and Kant and also the refutation of causation by 


Hume. 


UNIT 1 INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS 


Structure 

1.0 Objectives 

1.1 Introduction 

1.2 Nature of objects of Metaphysics 

1.3 Various branches of metaphysics and its own position in them 
1.4 Let us sum up 

1.5 Key words 

1.6 further readings and references 


1.7 Answers to know your progress 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are, 
e to familiarize learners the meaning and subject-matter of metaphysics. 
e to acquainted learners with the distinction of Metaphysics, per se (general metaphysics) 
and its various branches (special metaphysics). 
e to discuss various branches of metaphysics. 
e To understand the nature of metaphysics through various metaphysical 


discussions/questions/debates/instances. 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this unit (and of other subsequent units) is to explain the idea of metaphysics as 
presented and discussed by ancient, medieval, and modern philosophers (Descartes, Spinoza, 
Berkeley, Kant, etc.). There has been noticed a change in the nature of the idea/subject 
matter/questions and their solutions, of metaphysics in the contemporary western philosophy. 
The term Metaphysics is a combination of two words- ‘meta’, literally meaning ‘beyond/after’ 
and the word ‘physics’ which is a collective noun for, or the word referring to, the entire 
physical existence comprising of objects and phenomena that we can and do know or experience 
through our sense organs. It is derived from the Greek word ‘meta ta physica’ meaning ‘after the 


things of Nature’. Thus, it may refer to an idea, doctrine, or posited reality outside of human 


"Dr. Manjula Saxena, Former Associate Professor, Department of Philosophy, Indraprastha College for 
Women, University of Delhi. 
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sense. In modern philosophical terminology metaphysics refers to the study of what cannot be 
reached through objective studies of the material reality. It is a fact that we know the material 
reality through our sense perception. With our senses of sight and touch, we know an object to 
be existing by occupying some space and some time. Through our ears we hear sounds that may 
sometimes be meaningless or be fully meaningful. The meaningful communicative ones 
comprise of sentences, statements, etc. which on the whole, form an organic unity of multiple 
words, each one of which is meaningful in itself. These verbal or literary unities are invariably 
judged on the criterion of truth or falsity either in totality or even in parts. All this happens 
within the physical world only, where again, we engage in or experience voluntary 
action/actions of our own or of others and also always consciously judge these to be good or 
bad. Now this matter as the owner or locus of material, perceivable qualities is inferred to be 
from our perception of the latter. Similarly, we infer the presence of goodness from our 
recognition of the goodness of an act or acts. These, indirect or merely inferred realities, are still 
undeniably present in what we perceive. So, looking for and trying to know them becomes 
obligatory for us such that finding the real or true and the good is an integral part of our daily 
activities. Metaphysics regards these as being more real because they are always present in all 
their instances. What is always present is real and so it is also the object of knowledge. But 
knowing these is not done through sense perception and requires going beyond the merely 


physical world. This is the reason why and how Metaphysics arises. 


1.2 NATURE OF THE OBJECTS OF METAPHYSICS 


Within our everyday experiences of the objects that keep on changing and actions that we 
frequently do, we find that their qualities of truth and goodness are qualifying many of them at 
the same time. This means that unlike the particular physical objects that they qualify, these non- 
physical or abstract qualifying factors are true generalities or universals transcending the 
boundaries of space and time. This is the reason why they can and do continue to qualify objects 
and actions even in future and in fact, forever. Not bound by space and time, they are 
transcendent of the world, intangible and abstract or, in short, are of the nature of an “Idea” 
understood as a concept. This Idea is not like the everyday ideas that keep on coming in and 
going away from our minds. Metaphysics uses the word Idea in the special sense of being 


common to many, being abstract, and yet a necessary or essential factor for the object’s identity. 


“Tt is also believed that the discipline metaphysics got its name from the book Metaphysics, written by Aristotle. 
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An object is real or even true because it has truth in it but yet does not exhaust it. Thus, the 
metaphysical Ideas can and actually do qualify many physical, limited particular objects at the 
same time and still remain open to participation by more such objects. As compared to the 
physical particulars they are abstract universals which constitute the very essence, for instance, 
of a good action or even a true statement. To clarify the distinction between such Ideas and the 
common transitory ideas in our mind, Metaphysicians/Metaphysicist’ have also given the name 
‘Concept’. The Greek metaphysician Plato defines a concept as the “unchanging, common 
essence of things”. These concepts or Ideas, unlike the ever-changing physical object, remain 
unchanged in themselves and it is precisely for this reason that they are the true objects of true 
knowledge. Greek Metaphysicians like Parmenides, Pythagoras, Democritus, Heraclitus, 
Plotinus, Plato, and Aristotle; and modern ones like Bradley, McTaggart; maintain that these 
Concepts alone can be the true objects of true knowledge. To show that these are necessary for 
the very identity of a physical, tangible object, Plato in his dialogue The Theaetetus goes on to 
assert that these ‘Ideas are fixed like patterns in things’. About them we cannot form opinions, 
which in essence are uncertain and changeable, but we can only know them for sure. Here the 
metaphysician’s argument would be that if, as is true of the physical object, what we are trying 
to know is constantly changing even during the process of it being known, how can we say at the 
end of the knowing process that what we ended up knowing is the same as what we had started 
to know. So, the object of true knowledge must be unchanging. What does not change are the 
ideas or concepts of values like those of truth and goodness. Physical objects bound by spatial 
and temporal boundaries undergo constant change and so they cannot be the subject matter of 
knowledge that remains certain and true forever. Ideas or concepts, despite characterising 
numerous physical objects, remain open to participation by any number of other such objects. 
They are transcendent of space and Time and thus the true objects of true unchanging 
knowledge. As they are in their wholeness transcendent of space and time, and abstract, so they 
are not the objects of sense perception, for the latter can only be things that are limited by space 
and time. Furthermore, to know them we have to go beyond the physical world of sense and thus 
do metaphysics. In other words, true knowledge of the ‘Real’ can only come only via 
metaphysical thinking. 

Summarily it may be noted that Metaphysics is a philosophical study of realities that transcend 


the physical world. Such realities cannot be perceived, though their examples can be. We see a 


i See, Stephen Mumford, Metaphysics, A Very Short Introduction, p. 105. 
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good action but goodness as such is not a matter of sense knowledge. Its reality cannot be denied 
and is compelling for our thought. Then as it can and does characterise many actions and as it 
never gets exhausted by any number of its instances, it is a universal and therefore also abstract. 
Whatever is tangible is bound by space and time. Goodness is not bound by any limit so it is 
abstract and as it can have innumerable good actions under it as it’s examples, it is an abstract 
universal and more real as it transcends space and time. Such realities transcend the physical 
universe, and being unchangeable they are more real than the latter. Being real and unchanging, 
they alone are the true objects of knowledge and to know them one is required to go beyond the 
physical. This is accomplished by metaphysics which studies these realities because they alone 
are unchanging, beginningless, endless, and abstract universals. It can be said that Metaphysics 
is closest to being pure philosophy (Philosophy of Being of beings). 

Check Your Progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided in the end of the unit. 


1. What is metaphysics? 


1.3 VARIOUS BRANCHES OF METAPHYSICS AND ITS OWN 
POSITION IN THEM 


Since metaphysics studies whatever has a reality beyond the world that we perceive, and since 
we perceive the particulars and not generalities which are abstract, metaphysics comes to have 
many branches that study the particular objects of sense and not the abstract generalities or 
universals. This is one main difference between metaphysics and its branches. Another 
difference between the two is that whereas these branches have their own presuppositions, 
metaphysics as pure philosophy has no presuppositions/ postulates and does not take anything 


for granted. However, what is Common to all branches of metaphysics and even the sciences, 


* “Christian Wolff distinguished between ‘general metaphysics’ (ontology), the study of being as such, and the 
various branches of ‘special metaphysics’, which study the being of objects of various special sorts, such as souls 
and material bodies.” (Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, entry on “Metaphysic”, Section 1). 
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but not to metaphysics itself, are the following postulates: 


1.3.1 


Postulates common to Metaphysics and Sciences 


1.3.1.1 Reality of the object of knowledge 


1.3.1.2 


1.3.1.3 


All sciences and branches of philosophy like logic, ethics, and aesthetics hold the 
physical world to be real and the object of knowledge. For them, everything is 
knowable in terms of its qualities. Conversely, Metaphysics disagrees and says that 
the abstract universals like values of truth, beauty, and goodness and other concepts 
like those of matter; quality; relations like conjunction, and inherence; etc. 
(mentioned by the Vaisesika school of Indian Philosophy) in their original form, and 
not as they are found in an object, are unknowable to sense perception as well as to 
the mind. 
Reality of the subject of knowledge 
It is the second postulate of all sciences and branches of Metaphysics. They never doubt 
the reality of the knower which for them is a complex of sense-perception plus mind. The 
French rationalist philosopher Descartes maintains that the only thing I cannot doubt or 
deny is the fact that I know or I think. From this undeniable fact I can deduce, without 
taking the help of sense perception at all, the truth that ‘I exist’. So, for all branches of 
metaphysics, reality of the mind as the knower is unquestionable and therefore a 
postulate. Here too, Metaphysics would disagree and maintain that it is not always the 
mind which knows. Actual knower is the soul which is not the same as the knowing 
mind and the reality of this knowing soul is to be admitted even in the absence of its 
knowledge by our senses and the mind. The soul is the real knower because it alone can 
know the Reality truly by becoming one with it, and realizing the highest Reality 
possible. This knower, i.e., the soul is so subjective that it can never be made an object of 
thought or sense knowledge. So, metaphysics presupposes the Reality of the soul which 
defies all sense and intellectual knowledge, and therefore it is not real as the ordinary 
knower. 


Knowability of the real 


It is the third postulate of all branches of metaphysics. For sciences and other branches of 


philosophy, whatever is real in any sense whatsoever, is also knowable or can be known 


by us. Metaphysics differs again and says that the real knower which is our soul can never 


be made an object of thought and be known. It is a reality which is permanent, 
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beginningless and endless, and so subjective that it always remains the knower and can 
never be known. At most it can only be realised as suggested by the Indian concept of 
‘atmanubhiti’. Along with these presuppositions that are common to all branches of 
metaphysics, each branch also has its own distinctive postulates and mainly these develop 
into many highly specialised studies. These are: 

A) Cosmology: which studies the origin, fundamental structure, nature and dynamics of 
the universe. 

B) Ontology — which involves studying the real or the sat which is real in the sense of 
being eternal, beginningless and endless. 

C) Philosophy of Space and Time - which the transcendental metaphysician Immanuel 
Kant has dealt with at great length, concluding that these two are Forms in which we 
necessarily perceive the existent physical objects. These forms are like containers that our 
mind supplies or imposes on to objects when we perceive them. These are subjective 
because they exist in our minds but are objectively necessary as we invariably impose 
them on the object that we perceive. 

Finally, to know the possible means of knowing what is held to be real, Philosophy, along 
with metaphysics, goes on to discuss the epistemological position. 

D) Epistemology - being the name for all theories of knowledge, forms a very big part of 
philosophical investigation simply because man has curiosity to know such things as 
would make him satisfy his Love for Wisdom - the real meaning of philosophy. 
Accordingly, ‘metaphysics also is not merely a faith in, but an inquiry into the nature of 
that which exists forever and is, therefore, truly real. Cosmos, which is studied in 
cosmology, is, in itself, a concept which is illustrated in and through all that exists within 
it. It refers to the entire universe, encompassing the tangible and the intangible; the 
particular and the general; the physical and the abstract; or even the non-physical like laws 
of physics, biology and so on. Similarly, metaphysics is the view that every object is 
dependent on its Idea as well. Actually, it is just a participant in its Idea or concept and 
since concept itself remains unchanged despite the participation by innumerable particular 
tangibles (each of which is its own kind), Idea or Concept alone is the true object of true 
knowledge. For example, the word ‘flower’ in itself is a class concept in which all flowers 
of all kinds participate. In similar fashion there are concepts or ideas for all kinds of 


tangible or even intangible things, and since these concepts remain unchanged through all 
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changes that their instances undergo, these are the real objects of knowledge. The most 
common example given by metaphysicians is that of the concept of humanity in which all 
human beings must participate in order to be called human. So, what we should really try 
to understand is what is meant by the concept humanity, and not so much the individual 
human beings. This emphasis on abstract generality implies the metaphysical belief that 
abstract universals and not tangible particulars are more real and so better or greater or 
even truer objects of true knowledge. This is precisely why metaphysics also becomes 
closest to idealism in ontology, and to deduction and intuition in epistemology. This 
reality of metaphysics can be studied through many methods collectively called 
Epistemology. Epistemology branches off mainly into two theories of knowledge — 

1) Rationalism - the view that the source of knowledge is mind. 

2) Empiricism - the view that the source of knowledge is sense perception. 

The former uses the deductive method which involves beginning with one undeniable 
truth like Descartes’ ‘I think’ and inferring from it the second truth which is ‘therefore I 
am’. Empiricism, on the other hand, uses induction, which involves observing many 
objects of the same kind and discovering what is common to them. For example, we 
observe many human beings and find that despite their many individual differences they 
have something in common. It is the (concept of) humanity which cannot be perceived but 
is necessarily assumed to be there in all human beings. Arriving at one general from 
observing many particulars is induction, and the idealist Plato called this the ‘empirico- 
inductive’ method. These two, along with the other methods of metaphysics, will be 
explained in detail later. 

E) Finally, within Metaphysics is included axiology which is the study of values like that 
of truth, beauty and goodness. These in themselves are generalities that are found in 
particulars as their intangible quality. Truth is to be found in all true sentences as also in 
that which exists forever. Such truth, in Indian Aupanisadik and Vedanta philosophies is 
‘Brahman’ and in western metaphysics of Bradley, it is the ‘Absolute ‘which is non 
relative. It is a complex of Truth (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (Gnanda), it is not 
unreal (asat), unconscious, and painful. It is important to try to know what Brahman or the 
Absolute is like because we can have its direct intellectual knowledge. Brahman can only 
be known through intuition which is to know something by becoming one with it. 


Check your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided in the end of the unit. 


1. Why is metaphysics necessary? 


1.3. EPISTEMOLOGY : METHODS OF METAPHYSICAL 
STUDY 


Metaphysics is that branch of philosophy which studies the fundamental nature of the Reality, 
the first principle of being, identity and change, space and time, causality, necessity, possibility, 
etc. Since, it tries to understand Reality and develop theories about what is held to be existent 
and how we know it, it has to use and examine each and every method which philosophy uses to 
obtain knowledge of what is held to be real. Some of these methods are: 

1.3.1 Induction 

As we have seen, metaphysics as the study of what is real in the sense of being unchanging, 
beginningless, and endless, is necessary. These unchanging universal essences of things get the 
name Idea or concept. Holding these to be real, is Idealism or conceptualism. So, in its ontology, 
metaphysics promotes Idealism. Idealism is to be distinguished from Materialism which is the 
view that sensible matter is real; and also, from Realism which is the view that the subject, 
object and also the medium of knowledge which most commonly is sense perception plus 
reception and interpretation of the sensations received thus, are all real. Distinguished thus from 
both Materialism and Realism, Metaphysics is idealistic and its subject matter is the unchanging 
common Ideas of things. Yet, in the initial stages of its knowing process, Metaphysics uses the 
common philosophical methods like induction, deduction, analysis of the whole into parts and 
then synthesis of the parts thus analysed. It is in and during the stage of analysing the whole 
object into its parts that metaphysics discovers that there is something within the object that 
cannot be analysed further into parts. This is simple and identical to indivisible abstract, 
subjective identity of the object or being, like the human element in human beings or the good in 
all good actions. In response to the natural question arising here ‘what is humanity?’ 


Metaphysics would first observe many human beings, analyse them mentally only into their 
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various characteristics and would finally and necessarily arrive at what cannot be analysed 
further. It is their humanity which they all share in common which is abstract and yet so simple, 
identical as unchanging yet necessary for all to be called human beings. The initial observation 
of many human beings and then arriving at the common Idea of humanity is the stage of 
induction which the metaphysician calls the ‘empirico-inductive’ method. What justifies the use 
of this method here is the typically metaphysical faith that an Idea or concept, as Plato says, is 
both immanent in and transcendent of, the physical world. So, to know it’s immanent part like 
humanity or the goodness of a good action, we have to begin with sense observation and then 
from them arrive at or form a general truth about the analysed. This, by the metaphysician’s own 
admission is the necessary but only the initial stage of knowing the true object of true knowledge 
which is the unchanging Ultimate Reality comprising of (but indivisible in) values like Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness. 


1.3.2 Deduction 


Deduction has a more important role to play in metaphysics simply because it does not use sense 
perception at all. It is the method of mathematics too. Here metaphysics begins with 
presupposing that there is an undeniable fact like the Cartesian fact of thinking or ‘I think’. It is 
undeniable because the more I deny it the more I affirm its reality as the act of denying itself 
involves thinking. The rationalist Descartes said ‘I think therefore I am’. So, my existence is 
established by the fact of my thinking and others by the fact of their thinking. To this fact of 
thinking, Descartes gives the name ‘cogito’ and to the truth deduced from it, ‘Ergo sum’. In 
totality it is ‘cogito ergo sum’ meaning ‘I think therefore I am.’ Here no help from any sense 
perception is needed yet this does not satisfy some metaphysician. Reason is that Descartes’ 
primary truth is also establishing the reality of just the fact of thinking and of the thinking mind. 
Both are unable to prove the Reality of the eternal truth of the abstract like the various values 
that transcend all thinking but can only be realised when we ourselves pursue them and thus, if 
only for a short while become one with them. 

1.3.3 Realisation or Intuition 

We do become good and thus know it when we do good deeds. Same is the case with other 
values that form the being of the ultimate metaphysical reality. Some metaphysicians admit the 
instrumental or extrinsic utility of the philosophical methods of induction and deduction but 


does not hold them capable of giving us direct, immediate knowledge or awareness of what the 
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real truth or goodness in themselves are like. This comes only when we ourselves become true 
or good, wholly or in part by doing good or in being truthful. This is the method of realisation of 
the ultimate, un-mediated or immediate, completely certain. It has such an effect that one who 
has realised it, cannot but be true or good. To emphasise this fact only, Socrates gave the 
indubitable maxim ‘virtue is knowledge’ meaning that the truly knowledgeable cannot but be 
virtuous, because there is no medium like mind etc. in between knowledge which can be held to 
be the same as knowing it (values) by becoming one with it. This method of realisation has been 
called intuition in western philosophy and ‘atmanubhiti’? in Vedanta schools of Indian 
philosophy. The latter is so because we know them in the sense of ourselves becoming one with 
them. So, for some metaphysicians, the method to know the ultimate truth is intuition, but that 
does not mean that they criticize other philosophical methods as being totally useless. They just 
deny their ultimate intrinsic utility. 

The same thing has been done in Indian metaphysics, especially in the orthodox or the Vedic 
schools that simply take for granted the authority of the Vedas. They all deny the final reality of 
the physical world because of its transitoriness, but at the same time realise that the change 
which the physical world necessarily undergoes is relative to some power that doesn’t change. 
For example, talking about the self which generally is held to be the knower, Indian orthodox 
systems like the Sarmkhya, Nyaya-Vaisesika, and the Advaita Vedanta, distinguish the 
phenomenological from the noumenal (Transcendental) self. Knower of the external world is our 
psychological or phenomenological self and this keeps changing according to every bit of the 
changing knowledge that it is acquiring. Here comes the one of the main argument of some 
schools of Indian metaphysics, that change in knowledge itself presupposes an identical spiritual 
self that remains unchanged and identical in and through its experience of changing bits of 
knowledge. If, along with a new bit of knowledge, the knower also changes, how can we say 
that the newly accredited knowledge is new. So, for knowledge to be possible, it is imperative 
that the knower remains unchanged, identical, and a self-same reality. This is the noumenal self 
and this alone is identifiable as the purely subjective atman which, in nature, is the same as 
Brahman- the ultimate reality. Now as this transcends all transitory knowledge, the Advait 
vedantin Sarnkaracarya in India and Bradley insist that this reality can be known either through 
intuition, or realisation, or indirectly through the method of negation. To the common man 
intuition may not happen at all so he, like the philosopher-metaphysician, should remain 


satisfied with an indirect knowledge of the ultimate reality, i.e., by going on affirming what the 
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ultimate Reality or Brahman is not. So, for the common man Brahman as the ultimate object of 
knowledge as realisation is sat (true) because Brahman is not false (asat), consciousness (cit) 
because Brahman is not unconscious (jada) and bliss (a@nanda) because Brahman is not of the 
nature of sorrow (‘dukhaswartp’). This is the method of ‘neti neti’, i.e., going on denying what 
Brahman is not and to the common man this alone is available. 
Indian orthodox systems, like their western counterparts, also do not deny the instrumental 
reality of the physical world and hold it to be a necessary object of initial stages of the knowing 
process. At this stage we come to familiarise ourselves with the general concepts that include all 
examples of their own. Thus, the Sarhkhya system very logically arrives at the two ultimate 
concepts of Purusa (the conscious but immobile principle) and Prakrti (unconscious but mobile 
as movement is innate in matter from their observation of the mind and matter in the world). 
Again, analysing the physical world which is the object of our immediate sense knowledge, 
Nyaya Vaisesika affirms the final reality of the concepts of matter (dravya), quality (Guna) and 
their relations of conjunction (Samyoga) and inherence (Samavayi). 
What becomes clear from the above is that metaphysics, in its ontology, admits of four realms of 
reality. These are 

A) The realm of essence or Ideas or concepts 

B) The realm of matter 

C) The realm of Truth. 

D) The realm of spirit. 
All are held to be objects of some or the other kind of knowledge obtainable in different ways, 
but knowledge of the Truth (sat) as the eternal unchangeable identical abstract is the highest and 
it can only be obtained by our spirit or our soul. Method adopted by the soul to know the Truth 
is intuition or subject object identification- an insistence that makes metaphysics necessarily 
monistic, rising above dualism and pluralism. But these again for metaphysics are important 
because while becoming a monk, these two are to be transcended and not denied at any stage. 
Knowledge thus, is a process of ontological progress and in this manner it can be obtained only 


in metaphysics, here knowledge and it’s object become just one. 


1.4 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have discussed various issues related to metaphysics. Starting with the 


etymological meaning of metaphysics, which is ‘beyond physics (beyond sensory experience) 
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we have discussed how metaphysics can be distinguished from its various branches. The 
presumption here is that metaphysics is the study of being as being (Being of beings). This idea 
of metaphysics is related to Ancient, Medieval and to modern traditions of western philosophy. 
Metaphysics deals with various issues, such as causation, relation, problems of appearance and 
reality, being and becoming, universal and particular, nature of finite being etc. It can be said 
that one of the main aim of metaphysics is to know the criterion of reality and what is really 
Real. Keeping this in mind, some presumptions common to science and various branches of 
metaphysics and also methods of induction, deduction and intuition, have been discussed in 


brief. 


1.5 KEY WORDS 


Metaphysics: means beyond metaphysics. It is the study of the questions related to reality. 
Epistemology: Study related to various problems related to nature of knowledge, means of 
knowledge, etc. 


Axiology: Study of goodness, beauty, etc. 


1.6 FURTHER READINGS AND REFERENCES 
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1.7 ANSWERS TO KNOW YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 

1. Metaphysics is the study of what exists beyond the perceivable sense world. It could be the 
laws of Nature like causation concepts like , space and time , values like Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty and Ideas like those of Humanity, Existence, and even Knowledge, 

Check Your Progress II 

1. For metaphysician an Idea definable as the unchanging, common essence of things, is the real 
object of true knowledge because it is eternal. Although it’s individual, perceivable examples 
come and go. This Idea, being beginningless and endless is the same as the eternal ultimate 
Reality and in knowing it all distinction between the knower and the known disappears. This 


state of knowledge, in Indian philosophy is known as that of ‘atmanubhtti of Brahmanubhava. 
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2.9 Answers to check your Progress 


2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this unit are, 
e to familiarise students with the basic concepts that are common to both philosophy in 
general and metaphysics in particular. 
e to discuss various questions/approaches/issues related to ontology, epistemology and 


axiology. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


It is generally believed that both Philosophy and Metaphysics aim at that knowledge of the 
Reality that is forever undeniable, somewhat akin to mathematical knowledge, but definitely 
unlike sense perception. For instance for Descartes ‘I think therefore I am’ is the first undeniable 
truth. Other Metaphysicians like Immanuel Kant, believed that the thinking self is to be 
understood as an agent who can do many things. This can be called ‘the psychological self’. But 
then in sleep this self is found to not do anything at all and yet it is there, it is real. So, a 
distinction must be drawn between its two dimensions — the doer; and the non-doer yet real. The 


former is the Psychological or Phenomenal and the second is the Noumenal Self. Unchanging, 
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identical, spiritual vs. psychological, therefore real, is this Noumenal Self underlying whatever 
goes on in our Psychological Self. 

Sciences and even other branches of philosophy do not make the abovementioned distinction 
between two dimensions of the self. For them there is just one self- the doer and one is what one 
does. Here, Metaphysics would argue that we exist even in our sleep where we are not the doer 
etc. but we still cannot deny our own reality. Don’t we frequently refer to an ‘I’ that has 
experienced all stages of growth from childhood to adulthood to old age, but still somehow has 
itself remained the same? We do. So, this ‘I’ is the reality that remains the same through all 
change and variety. Knowing it is the truest knowledge and metaphysics aims at this, thereby 
making it a study that aims at knowing what exists beyond the perceivable plurality. Now we 
also realise that within this world there are generalities that are abstract, like ‘humanity’ in all 
human beings or goodness in all good actions. These, in themselves are not perceivable yet they 
are held to be present in all their instances. Plato called these Concepts or Ideas, and defined 
them as the unchanging, common essences of things that are fixed in things like their Patterns 
(The Theaetetus). Plato’s metaphysics reflected faith in the undeniability of such Ideas and so 
took these to be the object of true knowledge. 


2.2 KINDS OF METAPHYSICAL QUESTIONS 


Now, the reason why we do metaphysics is due to the following three kinds of tendencies that 
impel us to ask the following three kinds of questions. 

Our cognition, which is the sum total of all our intellectual tendencies seeking knowledge asks is 
there a reality which is undeniable and if there is one, then how can we know it? All answers to 
the first question form Philosophical Ontology which Metaphysics is deeply interested in and the 
second kind of questions, again raised by our cognition, is ‘how can we know the reality? 
Answers to this come under Epistemology, which also tells us that the valid method of knowing 
reality also depends upon what we hold to be real. If, as is the common practice, we hold reality 
to be physical, then our method of knowing it will be Observation and Induction, collectively 
called by Plato the Empirico-Inductive method. Recommending this method is the 
epistemological position known as Empiricism which is the view that knowledge comes to us 
primarily through sense perception. And if we, along with the /dealistic position hold that it is 
not the object, but the /dea that is real, then we choose the Rationalistic theory of knowledge. 


Rationalism is the view that knowledge comes to us primarily through mind. Knowledge 
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acquired through both sense and mind stands in need of Verification which is the process of 
comparing knowledge with the fact known. Here, the sign of the truth of knowledge is 
Correspondence between the object and its knowledge and the way to check correspondence is 
called verification. If the object known is an idea (abstract like a mathematical concept), then the 
sign of truth is consistency or Coherence between the knowledge and its object. 

As pure philosophy, metaphysics prefers rationalism to empiricism because it holds the object of 
knowledge to be an idea as distinguished from its particular physical instantiation. Mathematics 
which gets an intermediary position between sense perception and true knowledge also looks for 
consistency. Yet, neither is needed by Idealism which holds the abstract Ideas (not even 
mathematical) to be the real object of truest knowledge. Here the way to determine whether 
knowledge is true or not, is that of Validation, i.e., verifying by becoming one with the object of 
knowledge. 

In addition to the ontological and epistemological questions we also are faced with questions 
about the significance of what we know. These are Axiological Questions - about the value or 
significance of objects of knowledge and answers to them are supposed to tell us why we should 
try to know. Such questions are raised by our Affective part which is the sum total of our 
feelings, sentiments, emotions, instincts and appetites. It is believed by some philosophical 
schools that these, in themselves, are blind and need to be controlled by our Cognition. These 
always seek pleasure, happiness, and satisfaction without being able to realise the subtle 
distinction among them which is clarified by our cognition. Here the method pursued is that of 
intuition or realisation. /ntuitionism is thus the epistemological theory favoured by our affective 
aspect and since intuition has no rationality- the only way to determine the authenticity of 
knowledge given by it is validation, i.e., finding knowledge to be true by becoming one with its 
object. Such knowledge is again threefold - of truth, beauty, and goodness as forming the 
organic unity called the ‘Absolute’ in western metaphysics, and as sacciddnanda or the organic 
unity of sat ( truth), cit ( consciousness making voluntary actions seeking goodness) possible and 
ānanda or bliss sought by our emotive part in Indian thought. 

It is believed that our own nature impels us to do metaphysics as an attempt to know what is 
undeniably real. This reality has to have truth, beauty and goodness only then can its knowledge 
as its realisation satisfy us fully. These are realised through /ntuition and are just validated in our 
being identical with them. Other things like the physical world are also held to be real, but it is 


perceived giving rise to the view that knowledge comes to us through sense perception, the view 
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known as Empiricism. Or else looking at physical sciences and Mathematics we hold Mind to be 
the source of knowledge. This is Rationalism. Knowledge acquired by both needs verification to 
prove its certainty. Metaphysics as the study of being tends to refute both as they deal with what 
is held to be changeable and therefore unreal. Knowledge acquired in one moment will be untrue 
the next moment because its object has changed and change is necessary according to the 
Ancient Greek cosmologist, Heraclitus and the physical sciences too. 

Our cognition searches for truth thereby making metaphysics ask ‘what is Reality? How can we 
know it? The Commonest Answer here is that the physical world is real. This is the ontological 
position known as Materialism. It also rightly holds that we know this reality through sense 
perception. This is the epistemological position called Empiricism. Empiricism depends on 
Induction and Inference in order to arrive at a general truth from observing many instances of 
the same kind. Example is ‘Abida is a woman and she is mortal’; ‘Sarla is a woman and she is 
mortal’; so ‘woman is mortal’. Similarly, the physical object - a cup is made of matter and exists 
in space and time; so, all physical things existing in space and time are material but ‘matter’ 
itself is inexhaustible by any number of its instances. It thus transcends change and diversity and 
is identical and unmoved. So, it is a concept, examples of which there are numerous. Similarly, 
there are other concepts which do not appear in what is perceivable but in what we experience 
otherwise. For example, we experience a good deed, a true statement and a beautiful object. 
Goodness, Truth and Beauty are thus three values which being abstract are different from what 
we can see but yet we know them to be real. Having faith in the reality of concepts is 
Conceptualism or Idealism because these concepts are very much like an “Idea’”—abstract, 
general and yet universally one. This is the Ontological position known as Idealism and for it, 
the source of knowledge is Mind. This is the Rationalistic theory of knowledge and uses 
Deduction which is the knowing process which begins with one indubitable truth, and deduces, 
not infers, from it without the help of sense perception, other equally certain truth(s). This kind 
of sceptical rationalism was adopted by Descartes, when he found that the only truth he cannot 
deny or doubt is the fact of his own thinking (one indubitable truth) and that since He Thinks 
therefore, he certainly He Is/Exists (second indubitable truth) got through deduction. 

2.3.1 Causation 

Metaphysics studies basic generalities that are found in the physical universe too. Such 
cosmological generalities are principles of motion-change, identity, space-time, and causality. 


Early Greek philosophers dealt with these. Thales held flowing water as the essence of reality, 
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Pythagoras found number to be the universal feature. Heraclitus, (like Buddhism) held Change 
to be the essence of things and finally Parmenides believed all change to be relative to what 
doesn’t change and held the concept of Being to be the first principle of the universe. Since all 
these principles cause the world, law of Causation is important. It is a simple thesis that the 
world is the result or effect of what was existent in the past. Contemporary cosmology holds 
causality and other such laws as determining the structure of the perceivable world. Of these, 
Metaphysics just accepts the law of causation and insists that it is operating in the entire cosmos 
showing that every object of sense perception or thinking is caused by something else that must 
be prior to it in time yet close in space as well. In between cause and effect there should be 
spatial and temporal proximity and then in the same order a sequence is to be repeated a number 
of times to be called a causal sequence. For example, Fire and smoke are held to be each other’s 
cause and effect because 1) wherever there is fire, there is smoke, 2) fire precedes smoke in 
point of time, 3) two are close to each other in space and time and finally 4) they are repeated a 
number of times in the same temporal order. Same features are found in the sequence of 
nothingness and creation so they are each other’s cause and effect. 

Human behaviour is also subject to this kind of causal necessity. We will to do something (the 
cause), and actually do it (the effect). It is possible that we do not do the first willed act but in 
such a situation, willing as the cause is followed by another effect, may be in the form of 
frustration which we experience on not being able to carry out the originally willed action. 
Causation thus has necessity. 

Metaphysics as the study of being entails the view that merely existing in space and time is not 
reality. Real is that which doesn’t ever end and so can never be denied. Spatial temporal things 
come to an end. What remains then is (the concept of) nothingness which also ends when a new 
thing gets created. So, they are not eternal though what causes them may be. The causal law is 
thus the reality. Simply stated, it consists in the following four things: 

1. Cause is temporally prior to Effect. 

2. Cause and effect are close to each other in space and time 

3. One set of the supposed cause and effect is to be tested in the same temporal order for a 
number of times to be each other’s cause and effect like that of fire and smoke. 

4. Thus, the law is undeniable and in nature, cosmological-ontological, necessary for the very 
creation of what is existent in the sense of being perceivable. Since for Metaphysics sense-world 


is the very first object that we get acquainted with, the causal law determining it is real too. 
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Check your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided in the end of the unit. 


1. Define a concept. Explain with the help of examples. 


2.4 ONTOLOGY 


When we proceed beyond the reality of the senses to that of the mind, which can know what is 
mental in nature, we reduce the sensible manifold to one abstract ‘idea’. In ontology therefore 
metaphysics admits of the following three positions. 

A) Materialism - This position propounds sense perception as the source of knowledge. Some 
metaphysicians however reject the claim of sense perception to true knowledge. Their chief 
argument here is that matter, having motion innate in it is bound to move and change and so 
can’t be known in true sense of the word knowledge. The latter has got to be certain, permanent 
and can be of a similar object. Matter is not permanent and unchanging, so matter is not the true 
object of true knowledge. This conclusion seems to lose its force when we pay attention to the 
fact that matter in itself is not an object but a concept for all material objects. As a concept, it is 
abstract and permanent and so knowable. So are other concepts like humanity of which all 
human beings are examples. Other concepts also are the real objects of true knowledge. This is 
conceptualism. Other concept is idea so this logically leads us to idealism. 

B- Idealism is the view that it is the Idea of ‘matter’ - and not matter itself, along with other 
such Ideas, that is real because even in material objects what doesn’t change is their essence or 
their identity as a MATERIAL object . For example, every human being whose body is made up 
of matter keeps changing in body from childhood to the old age. Yet something in him remains 
the same throughout. This is his identity as a human and this doesn’t change. So, there is 
humanity-whatever it may mean. This distinctive essence common to all humans is their 
‘rationality’, i.e., the power to think, which should and supposedly does control their irrational 
impulses. Now humanity or rationality are equally abstract like an idea, they do not undergo 


change and so are permanent. This, therefore, is the true object of true knowledge and thus the 
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only Reality. Faith in such abstract realities because of their all comprehensiveness has been 
called Idealism or conceptualism and its followers are called idealists or conceptualists. The 
ontological position known as Idealism is the view that Reality is of the nature of an idea— 
abstract, imperceivable, yet knowable, and necessary. For them the perceivable Reality and its 
knowledge alone is the highest knowledge. 

C- Realism — Realising that both matter and mind are real and in knowledge they get 
interrelated, the question arises as to how this relation is made possible to obtain knowledge. For 
this we have to consider the Third ontological position which is Realism. Admitting along with 
the common man that both matter and mind are equally necessary to explain all our knowledge, 
and that the two are different from each other, needing something that could establish a relation 
between the two, Realism provides this medium in the form of sensations that always arise when 
our senses come into contact with the object. Realism makes it necessary to have a medium of 
knowledge. Neo-Platonism (a philosophical school) says that this ‘sensible manifold ‘has to be 
somewhat like the object to be known and on the other, like the mind which knows. Such that, it 
is ‘both immanent in, and transcendent of the mind’. Plato thus establishes this relation, which is 
necessary for sense-knowledge to be possible. 

Now, since, sensations are needed only in case of sense perception which does not yield true 
knowledge of the eternal, the realist’s emphasis on them, cannot claim to be an independent 
ontological theory. It is just a necessary implication of Materialism. Same has been done by the 
Vaisesika school of Indian philosophy which holds all generalities that necessarily go into the 
making of the many physical sense objects to be concepts that are the true object of even sense 
perception. These necessary factors are the concepts of matter (dravya), quality (guna), number 
(samkhya), Relation like those of conjunction (samyoga) and inherence (samavdaya) between the 
material object and its qualities (essential or incidental). To explain, relation between a material 
object and its capacity to make movement (which is innate in matter) is of inherence, and 
therefore necessary. Physical-material objects cannot but move. But between the same object 
and its colour, relation is one of conjunction because the object can have any colour yet no 
change comes in its Basic nature or in its identity. This explanation by the Vaisesika school is 
similar to neo-Platonism. The latter admits the necessity of more than two factors, it is pluralistic 


as against the monism of both idealism and Materialism. 


2.5 EPISTEMOLOGY 
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Once we have admitted the fact of knowing reality, an obvious question that arises is ‘how do we 
know the real? So here metaphysics acknowledges many sources of knowledge like sense 
perception as in Empiricism, mind as in Rationalism, intuition used specifically by philosophy 
and of identification or Realisation, distinctive metaphysics. All these may be distinguished in 
accordance with the differences in extent of the distinction between the knower and the known. 
In intuition or in realisation, there is no distinction between knower and known, it is claimed that 
intuition is the highest method of knowing. But it should be noted that not all of them yield the 
same kind of knowledge. The former reveal to us what Plato calls ‘shadows’. Plato has 
explained the nature of the process of acquiring true knowledge through an allegory, known as 
the ‘allegory of the cave.’ Here Plato says that we, the ordinary human beings are like prisoners 
in a dark cave and our hands and feet are tied with heavy iron chains. The floor of the cave has a 
slope towards its wall and outside the cave there is light and high floor. On this high floor, 
figures are moving from right to left and left to right and casting their shadows on the wall of the 
cave. Behind the prisoner’s back is burning a big fire which is symbolic of various difficulties 
that we, the prisoners of our senses have to face and then overcome if we want to enter the realm 
of light and knowledge. We, seeing the shadows cast by the moving figures outside become 
curious to know them, so occasionally, with great difficulty we sometimes succeed in looking 
back and see the light outside. This attracts us and we try harder and harder to go up to the level 
of light and sometimes succeed too, though in doing so we have to face many difficulties (fire). 
Finally on persistent effort we do succeed and reach the flame of light or knowledge and in 
doing so reach the higher level of existence too because the lighted floor of figures (Ideas) is 
rising towards the mouth of the cave and outside it is the highest. So, for Plato, knowledge is the 
path to become better and better ontologically. He holds the realm of sense perception to be that 
of opinion which keeps on changing and doesn’t raise the qualitative level of the knower. But 
when he starts looking at the Ideas behind their perceptible examples, (for example, humanity 
behind the perceivable human being) he has risen to the level of the unchanging, universal 
therefore the real essence. In between the realm of sense perception and that of the Ideas, lies the 
knowledge of mathematical ideas and the process of true knowledge becomes stronger with 
gaining the knowledge of mathematical Ideas as they too are abstract. Yet they, in spite of being 
certain, are not the highest objects of knowledge, because it’s not necessary that a mathematician 
would also be a good person simply because mathematics definitely teaches us to deal with the 


abstract but it teaches us nothing about the values of truth beauty and goodness. So, a 
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mathematician may be an extremely intelligent person but may not be necessarily desirable if 
not a good individual. What ensures a moral rising of an individual is the pursuit of values 
because values can truly be known only by being realised. One knows fully what goodness is by 
becoming good himself. So, for some metaphysicians the truest method of obtaining truest 
knowledge is that of becoming one with the unchanging concepts of values. It is the method of 
realisation. In this order, methods that reduce the distinction between the knower and the known 
come at a higher level and which don’t are placed lower. It is like knowing goodness by 
becoming good. In Indian metaphysics the method of neti neti (negative persistence), i.e. 
distinguishing the ultimate reality from whatever it is not, has also been recommended for 
various reason. One reason is that since the ultimate object of truest knowledge is not like any 
other thing and since knowing it directly comes very rarely in a few selected cases which are this 
of enlightenment, the common man is satisfied by just knowing that the ultimate or the Absolute 
is different from every other relative and incomplete object that may have existence in space and 
time. Still the reality of the physical world is instrumental in the sense of attaining highest 
knowledge, but it is to be transcended. Methods of attaining this knowledge have also been 
accepted but only as the initial stages of the knowing process. These include induction or 
inference from many sense perceptions of the same kind, and deduction from one indubitable 
like Descartes’ methodical doubt, the Socratic intuition, or the phenomenological method where 
each successive step raises the qualitative level of the knower. 

Some Metaphysicians acknowledge the mathematical method because it gives us an 
understanding of mathematical concepts that are like other concepts. Mathematics deals with 
numbers which are necessary for every existent. Yet this existent is not the same as its number. 
Just like the value of goodness, the exact same number can characterise many objects at the 
same time. Being a concept, each number is also universal. Metaphysicians realise this and 
utilize this; Descartes for his methodical doubt, and Spinoza for demonstrating his proofs for 
Ethics where he insists that ideas follow one another in a causal order. This method has accuracy 
and undeniability but as Socrates would say, it fails to bring about some necessarily desired 
changes in the knower. The Socratic dictum ‘virtue is knowledge’ means that a truly 
knowledgeable person cannot but be virtuous. This is so because true knowledge is that of 
values and virtues. Knowing concepts of physical qualities is understanding that can change with 
time. But virtue once realised doesn’t change and makes the knower virtuous forever. Indian 


VaiSesika system also identifies concepts, physical qualities, etc. as the object of knowledge but 
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not of realisation. For them, it is better to know concepts of number, substance, quality and 
relations of conjunction and inherence as they are universally needed. These are abstract and 
eternal but objects of only scientific study or cosmology because they qualify their subject 
matter, i.e., the physical world. Metaphysics studies things or ideas existing beyond the physical 
so it begins with the method of Methodological scepticism or methodic doubt. 

Doubting step by step is another method of metaphysics warranted by the revelation of an object 
getting destroyed after sometime and thus changing from something into nothing during the 
course of time. When present we hold it to be real but when it gets destroyed, it is unreal so we 
are in a dilemma like ‘Is it real or unreal? ‘so we start doubting whatever we perceive through 
our senses. This is methodic doubt and its first traces can be found in the metaphysics of 
Descartes. Seeing every presence changing into absence after sometime, Descartes start by 
doubting everything and final arrives at something that cannot be doubted further. It is the fact 
that he himself is doubting or thinking. This fact has been given the name ‘cogito’ and from this 
indubitable truth Descartes derives ‘therefore I am’. In thus passing from the cogito to his own 
existence (and not others) he, at no stage takes any help from sense perception. His method of 
doubt is thus A-priori or independent of sense perception. When we arrive at a concept or idea of 
colour or goodness, we use the A-Posteriori method of induction or that of arriving at the 
common or general concept from our sense perception of a number of objects / actions. Sense 
perception here helps in discovering the general behind many particulars of the same type. This 
method aims at arriving at a general idea of colour or goodness from observing the fact that 
some or the other colour is present in every object or that every action has got to be either good 
or not good. 

The Geometrical method is used in metaphysics as well, for instance this style of proof or 
demonstration is used in Euclid’s proofs in geometry and later was also used by Spinoza in 
philosophy while deriving his proofs in the Ethics. Using this method gives rise to the 
philosophy of mathematics that studies the assumptions, foundations, and implications of 
mathematics. It aims to understand the nature and method of mathematics and find out the place 
of mathematics in people’s life. This also finds support from the Nyaya Vaisesika theory of 
“Categories (padartha) which includes the concept of number or Samkhya. 

The Phenomenological Method includes analysing all stages of the knowing process, and 
therefore seems to be quite appealing. As it has to consider all that takes place in the knowing 


process, it begins by referring to our freedom of the will because of which we choose the aim of 
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getting true knowledge. Freedom of the will here plays an important part. Animals do not have it 
so they cannot will to know or to even satisfy or suppress their hunger. Their behaviour is 
instinct driven. But man’s attempt to know is willed activity and man is free to choose it or not 
to choose it. But once chosen, man is bound to at least try to accomplish it. So free willing and 
then choosing and then trying to accomplish the willed act - all this forms part of the 


phenomenological method. 


2.6 AXIOLOGY 


Third kind of questions that metaphysics tries to answer are correlated with Axiology or the 
theory of values. These questions tend to include the following: 

Does reality (perceivable or imperceivable) have any value of any kind? what is its significance? 
if it is valuable, then which kind of value does it hold? Does it encompass the value of truth and 
undeniability? or beauty that pleases us? or goodness which gets our unconditional approval? 
Furthermore, is this value intrinsic or extrinsic? i.e., to say ‘are they important in themselves’? 
or is it just as a means to some other goal, and therefore extrinsic or just as an instrument whose 
use is to create something with it? In our daily life we come across both. Physical objects that 
are beautiful have extrinsic worth as they lead us to the idea of beauty but still fail to enable us 
to realise it. Similarly, all true statements give us a hint of what truth should be like, i.e., 
undeniability but do not make us truthful. This is because all these extrinsic goods are bound by 
spatial and temporal limits and also by attitudes that we might have at the time of experiencing 
them. Individual good actions give us a hint of what goodness is like but don’t make us the same 
as goodness, they do not make us good. Similarly, we get a hint of truth in all true statements but 
then also realise that it may not be advisable to speak the truth in many situations, like when 
someone is critically ill telling him the truth of their condition may cause deterioration in his 
health that might be fatal. Here it is advisable to tell a lie like ‘you are improving and soon you 
will be fine’. This will strengthen, what Gabriel Marcel calls ontological hope. This means that 
this lie which is being told despite the total absence of technological hope for the Doctors have 
given up but his near and dear ones haven’t, may give him the strength, if only for a short while, 
to pull through the hopeless condition that he is in. But at the same time telling him the truth 
about his condition may speed up the final result of his succumbing to his malady. This shows 
that even pursuit of the values of truth and beauty are subject to circumstances, but the same is 


never the case with goodness, which therefore appears as the highest value in the hierarchy of 
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values. We never can say ‘not being good is good’; but it can surely be bad to be truthful in 
situations like the one mentioned above and also pursuing beauty when sensibility of the 
experiencer is not refined enough may be ‘not good’. So as far as values are concerned, they are 
extrinsic and intrinsic, pursued respectively in the initial and later stage of knowing the ultimate 
Reality of metaphysics. Goodness is always totally intrinsic whereas other two can be both 
extrinsic and intrinsic depending upon the attitude they are being pursued with. For us, tortured 
by severe heat of the sun, rain clouds are beautiful and pleasant, but for a farmer whose crop is 
ready to be harvested, rain clouds are not welcome as rain may wash out all his yield. So even 
beauty, like truth, can be possessed of just instrumental worth. The point to be noted is that these 
values whether intrinsic (as in case of goodness) or extrinsic (as Beauty in a beautiful object or 
as truth of a true statement) necessarily characterise all objects, actions and experiences and 
therefore become an important subject as well as a presupposition of Metaphysics. It is only 
because of this axiological postulate that metaphysics differs from the whole of philosophy. 
Otherwise, it is just the same as the latter or is its purest kind. 

Check your Progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided in the end of the unit. 

1. Define a concept. Explain with the help of examples. 

1. What, for Metaphysics, are the different ontological, epistemological and axiological 


positions? Explain each briefly. 


2.7 LET US SUM UP 


To sum up, we have seen in the course of this unit that the fundamental concepts which concern 
metaphysics include the questions of Ontology, Causation, Epistemology and Axiology. 
Consistently with its Idealism, Metaphysics initially recommends rationalism as its 
epistemological theory but later for the knowledge of still more abstract, thus higher than that of 
matter, ideas like those of values of truth, goodness and beauty Goodness and beauty that can be 


known only by being experienced, it, as in Indian philosophy, opts for the method of realisation 
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which is to know something by becoming one with it. Metaphysical methods to acquire 
knowledge of the Absolute Reality are the a posteriori method of induction used by the common 
man in the initial stages of acquiring knowledge or a-priori method of dedution beginning with 
some undeniable, a priori truth like ‘I think’ of Descartes. conceptual analysis as that of truth in 
logic, intellectual persistence - negative like that of the advaita vedantin where we go on denying 
every familiar objects claim to ultimate reality by says ‘not this, not that’ or neti- neti and 
positive like Plato’s search for the enlightened realm of Ideas as in his Allegory Of The Cave. 
This requires existential rising or improving our whole being to the level of becoming identical 


with the three ultimate values of truth, beauty and goodness. 
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Axiology : Theory/study of values. 
Epistemology : Theory of knowledge. 
Ontology : Study of the nature of being. 
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2.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 

1. Concept is the unchanging, common abstract, essence of things and it is fixed like patterns in 
them. Being eternal and unchanging it is the truest object of true knowledge. For example, 
‘humanity’ is a concept necessarily found in all human beings but in itself is not the same as 
them, however great their number may be. ‘Matter’ is also a concept, found in all, material 
objects yet different from them and so open to participation by other material objects however 


and whenever they may come. 
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Check Your Progress II 

1. We ask three kinds of questions about what we hold to be real in the sense of being 
undeniable. What is the reality is an ontological question that, in response, gives many theories 
of Reality - materialism, idealism and Realism - all ontological concepts. 

Second kind of question is how can we know this Reality? If we say through the mind we are 
following rationalism. If our answer is ‘through sense perception’ we are doing empiricism 
which uses the empirico- inductive method. If we say we know through deduction we are being 
rationalists using the method of mathematical or systematic doubt and if we say that we know 
Reality by becoming one with it, then our method is intuitionism. So, Rationalism, empiricism, 
deduction, and induction based on observation, and finally intuitionism are all epistemological 
concepts. 

Then there are axiological concepts of truth, beauty and goodness. These are called values and 
they qualify a statement, an object, or an action respectively. Collectively they are supposed to 


be forming the ultimate Reality. 
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3.0 OBJECTIVES 


Just as the notion of being underlines, penetrates and goes beyond all other notions similarly 
metaphysics is the branch of human knowledge that underlines, penetrates, transforms, and 
unifies all other branches. It is very important to look at different methods used in this branch of 
philosophy. Some of these methods are common to those used in other branches of knowledge. 
The objectives of this unit are, 

e to study of some of the important methods used in western tradition of metaphysics, 


e to study some methods used in Indian tradition of metaphysics. 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


" Dr. Gigi Purayidathil, Institute of Philosophy and Religion, Aluva. 
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The term ‘method’ is derived from the Greek ‘methodos’ (road to). Hence, etymologically 
the term refers to the way of doing something, the system of procedure to obtain or reach the end 
intended. It is the way of procedure from the known to the unknown, from a given starting 
point to final propositions in a determined field of knowledge. In speculative sciences it 
indicates the road to propositions concerning that which exists or is thought to exist; whereas in 
normative sciences it indicates the road to the norms governing the doing of something. In the 
sciences, the use of correct methods is most important in order to make certain that the 
conclusions are correctly connected with the starting point and the foundation. Every 
scientific method is theroad from the known starting point to a result which in one or the other 
manner is linked to this starting point. This connection can be established through logical 
reasoning or deduction, or through induction, synthesis, or analysis. The characteristic feature of 
the discipline of philosophy is the existence of different methods in it. When there was no 
distinction between science and philosophy and all knowledge was philosophy, it was thought 
that the task of philosophy was to give a complete and coherent account of the universe as a 
whole. This view originated in ancient Greece and lasted for several centuries in the West until 
alternatives to it were developed. A method is a set of directives that serve to guide the process 
towards a result. Metaphysical claims can vary in their model status: some are contingent truths 
while others are necessary truths. One would expect that quite different methods must be 
employed in these different cases. In fact, the variety is considerably greater than what it 
appears. 

The metaphysical methods are not exclusively employed by philosophers. Every human at some 
time or other utilizes metaphysical methods in one’s thinking on philosophical problems. 
However, these methods are mainly utilized by the philosophers. Secondly, the metaphysical 
methods are not absolutely different from scientific methods. In fact they have much in common 
with scientific methods. We can very well say that in solving its problems concerning sciences, 
the metaphysicians utilize the same methods of induction and deduction as used in sciences. 
Thus, in order to understand the philosophical and the metaphysical methods these two 
methods mustbe discussed. The present Unit includes brief overviews of a few of the prominent 


Western and Indian metaphysical methods. 


3.2 SPECULATIVE METHOD 
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The intellectual development reached its climax in Athens as various streams of Greekthought 
converged there during the fifth century B.C. The age of Pericles saw Athens at the peakof its 
cultural creativity and political influence. The development of democracy and technical 
advances in agriculture and navigation encouraged humanistic spirit and speculative method. 
Pre-socratic philosophers had been relatively isolated in their speculations. Now in Athens such 
philosophical speculation became more representative of the city’s intellectual life as a whole, 


which continued to move towards conceptual thought, critical analysis, reflection, and dialectic. 


3.3 DIALECTIC METHOD 


Dialectic method of Socrates and Plato was essentially a method of discussion and debate in 
which the participants progressed from one point to another, each one disputing the point of the 
other until they could reach an undisputable point. It consisted in reasoning through rigorous 
dialogue as a method of intellectual investigation intended to expose false beliefs and elicit truth. 
The strategy was to take up a sequence of questions with whomever one was in discussion, 
relentlessly analyzing one by one the implications of the answers in such a way as to bring 
outthe flaws and inconsistencies inherent in a given belief or statement. Attempts to define the 
essence of something were rejected one after another as being either too wide or too 
narrow. Often such an analysis ended in complete perplexity. Yet such times it was clear that 
philosophy was concerned less with knowing the right answers than with the strenuous attempt 
to discover those answers. To practice philosophy in the dialectic method was continually to 
subject one’s thoughts to the criticism of reason in earnest dialogue with others. Genuine 
knowledge was not something that could simply be received from another, but was rather a 
personal achievement, won only at the cost of constant intellectual struggle and self-critical 
reflection. Dialectic takes a different turn in Hegel. Hegelian dialectic is not merely 
epistemological, but ontological too. The method of dialectic involves thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis in which thesis, antithesis and synthesis are only different ‘moments’ in the 
movement of thought resulting in both continuity and difference. The very birth of the thesis is 
the birth of the antithesis as well as the synthesis. The thesis carries the seeds of the antithesis 
within itself and the two together carry in them the seeds of synthesis. Dialectic is not a 
onetime movement. It does not stop once a synthesis is reached out of a thesis and an antithesis. 
It moves on to a higher level in the next stage to a new moment when the synthesis of the 


previous level itself becomes the new thesis which generates its antithesis and from which yet 
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another synthesis emerges. In this new synthesis, something of the previous synthesis remains, 
but with something from its antithesis added on. This novel synthesis again becomes the thesis 


for the next level of dialectical movement and it goes on like this. 


3.4 RETORTIVE METHOD 


Towards the end of the patristic period, St Augustine tried to answer the problem of 
certainty with his method of retortion. He held that the skeptics are mistaken in assuming that 
certainty of knowledge is impossible and that human can achieve only “probable knowledge” 
i.e., ideas whose validity is highly probable. Since any degree of probable knowledge implies an 
approach towards completely certain knowledge, the assumption of probably valid truths 
presupposes the existence and attainability of absolute truths. If the skeptic argues that no real 
objects of his sensory experience exist, nevertheless he cannot doubt the fact that his 
perception does exist. The person who doubts all truths is caught in a logical dilemma, for one 
must exist in order to doubt; in fact, no matter what else one doubts, one proves one’s own 
existence through the act of doubting. Nor is it of any use to suggest that one might err in 


thinking that one exists, for ‘even if one errs, one exists’ (Si fallor, sum). 


3.5 INDUCTION 


The principles of different sciences are arrived at by means of inductive process. For example in 
psychiatry some general principles concerning mental disease are discovered by observation 
of the behavior of mental patients, its recording, its analysis, classification and finally 
generalization to arrive at certain common principles. This is the method of induction. It is 
surely very true that many important metaphysical propositions concerning contingent 
matters of factare such that they cannot be known in non-inferential way: they must be justified 
on the basis of other justified beliefs. Consider, for example, the thesis that humans have 
immaterial immortal souls, or the thesis that the mind is identical with the brain, or the thesis 
that the theoretical entities postulated by physics are real. How do metaphysicians proceed in 
such cases? It is hard to see any alternative to the inductive methods employed within science 
where one employs such notions as hypothetico-deductive method, crucial experiments, and 


inference to the best explanation. 


3.6 DEDUCTION 


Deduction is the process of reasoning from a known principle to an unknown. Deduction can 
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be of two types, Logical Deduction and Transcendental Deduction. 
3.6.1 Logical Deduction 


Logical deduction is the process of reasoning from one or several logical content to its or 


theirlogical implications. 
3.6.2 Transcendental Deduction 


Transcendental deduction is the process of justifications of the necessity of some conditions of a 
fact. Metaphysics, like other sciences, will use logical deduction when it will group premises to 
come to further conclusions. But it will use transcendental deduction to show the necessity of 
certain conclusions. In the measure in which the facts to be explained will be necessary, in that 
measure their conditions will also be necessary. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1) Explain briefly Dialectic Method. 


3.7 ANALYSIS 


Analysis is the discovery of the parts of the whole. One fundamental method for establishing 
metaphysical truths that are necessary is by showing that they are analytically true statements, 
where this is a matter of showing that they follow from logical truths in the narrow sense via 
substitution in accordance with relevant definitions. But how are the definitions to be assessed? 
Here there are at least two fundamental criteria: one positive and one negative. As regards the 
negative criterion, a definition must not be exposed to counter examples, so a very important 
task in evaluating a definition is to see whether it is possible to construct counter examples to the 
definition. If it appears to satisfy this negative criterion, then the next question is whether the 
definition enables one to derive what seem to be the fundamental necessary truths involving the 


concept in question. Analysis can of different types. 
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3.7.1 Logical Analysis 

Logical analysis is the discovery of the parts of an explicit content of knowledge, e.g., analysis 
ofa concept. 

3.7.2 Transcendental Analysis 

Transcendental analysis is the discovery of the a-priori necessary conditions of a given 
experience. Transcendental means ‘going beyond’ and thus ‘transcending’ the particularities of 
the objects of the experience to concentrate on the experience itself and on its conditions). 

3.7.3 Analytical Judgments 

Analytical judgments are those which express what the analysis has revealed. If the analysis was 
true then to deny these judgments means to introduce a contradiction. Analytical judgments can 
be divided again into two types; Analytical judgments in the strict sense and Analytical 
judgments in the broad sense. 

3.7.3.1 Analytical Judgments in the Strict Sense 

Analytical judgments in the strict sense are those which express what the logical analysis has 
revealed. Those who deny such true judgments put a contradiction between terms of contents of 
judgments. 

3.7.3.2 Analytical Judgments in the Broad Sense 

Analytical judgments in the broad sense are those which express what the transcendental 
analysis has revealed. Those who would deny such true judgments formed on the basis of the 
analysis of the experience of judgments itself would put contradiction between the terms and the 
exercise of the denial. Metaphysics, as the other sciences, will of course use logical analysis in 
the frequent definitionsof its terms. But its proper method will be the “transcendental analyses’. 
It will try to discover thea priori conditions of its starting point, i.e. our sensitive-rational 
experience. Thus it will discover the nature of the agent, the structure of the primary object of 


the knowledge, the existence and the nature of the agent’s ultimate end. 


3.8 SYNTHESIS 


Synthesis is the putting together of parts to compose or re-compose a whole. Metaphysics will 
use synthesis, first in so far as it rests on the direct judgments, which imply several syntheses 
and the exercise of the first principles. Metaphysics will further aim at synthesis in as far as it 
will try to synthetize all its discoveries and put them into complex conclusions, theses, sections 


and parts so as to form a complete treatise of metaphysics. It can be of two types; a posteriori 
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synthesis and a priori synthesis. 

a) A Posteriori Synthesis 
A posteriori synthesis is the putting together of parts, which have been the objects of particular 
experience. 

b) A Priori Synthesis 
A priori synthesis is that union of parts, which is always taking place in a certain 
experience, thus the data of that experience may vary, e.g. the direct judgments implies 
always a concrete and objective synthesis. 
3.8.1 Synthetic Judgments 
Synthetic judgments are those which express what experience reveals to be. There will be 
definitions in metaphysics and they will fulfill the quite legitimate purpose of explication. But it 
is true that in metaphysics we want to do more than define essences. We want information about 
reality and judgments of existence. These will be grounded on experiences. When judgments 
bear on the phenomenal as phenomenal, then the judgments are synthetic a posteriori. When the 
experience and reflections on it manifest principles which are spontaneously operative in 
experience (as the principle of identity and principle of causality) then we have here a basis for 
what are called synthetic a priori judgments and with the help of these we are able or may 
evenbe forced to affirm realities, which either belong to the material world or transcend it. 
3.8.1.1 Synthetic A Posteriori Judgments 
Synthetic a posteriori judgments are those which express the unity of the particular data of 
experience, e.g. the judgment that “the thief is in the room” (those who deny them go against the 
contingent truth, but actually something else might be the case, and then the denial would not be 
false). 
3.8.1.2 Synthetic A Priori Judgments 
Synthetic a priori judgments are those which express the putting together (the synthesis), which 
experiences always imply. E.g. “The first principle of objectivity” is asynthesis, always implied 
in all judgments. The first principle of objectivity that “there is truth” is spontaneous primary 
evidence, which we recognize by reflecting on what we find within us; it is even a conviction 
which one cannot reject without restating it. St. Thomas has well expressed this when he 
writes: “it is self-evident that truth exists, for even denying it would admit it. Were there no 
such thing as truth, then it would be true that there is no truth; something then is true, and 


therefore there is truth.” In fact those who deny them go against a necessarytruth and thus 
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they always commit a contradiction. 


3.9 REFLECTION 


Metaphysics uses reflection as it’s a way to explore reality. Metaphysics will use reflections 
both in the sense of concomitant reflections on our direct judgments and other sensitive- 
relational experiences and of subsequent reflections on the implications of such acts. The 
concomitant reflection supplies the very first ground of certainty because we have here the 
most intimateunity of intelligibility of thing and understanding. The subsequent reflections will 
use analyses, synthesis and deduction. These exist in different forms and manners. We have 


explained it in detail in the above section. 


3.10 INTUITION 


Another important method that philosophers employ in attempting to arrive at necessary truths is 
that of appealing to intuitions. Where a metaphysical truth, if necessary, appears to be an 
analytic truth, the appeal to intuition would not seem to be a satisfactory terminus since it 
provides no account of why the proposition seems to be necessarily true, whereas an analytic 
derivation does precisely that. However, many philosophers hold that there are a priori 
necessary truths that are not analytic. So, for example, there are propositions concerning 
apparently simple, incompatible properties, such as the propositions that nothing can be both 
red and green at the same place at the same time. In addition, if ethical statements have 
cognitive content, then it is natural to think that there are basic moral statements that would be 
true in any possible world and thus which are necessary such as the proposition that pain is 
intrinsically bad and the proposition that the killing ofinnocent persons is seriously wrong. But 
if this is right, then, if it can plausibly be argued thatsuch propositions are analytically true, 
there may be no alternative to the view that the truth of such propositions is known by means of 


some sort of direct, intellectual intuition, however uninformative such an account may seem. 


3.11 INDIAN METHODS: A BRIEF SKETCH 


Many western scholars are of the view that Indian methods are always mystical. Although it is 
partially true, along with the mystical experiences the knowledge of the ultimate can be deduced 
through sound epistemological methods. Reality belongs to a level which cannot be attained by 
sense experience and by generalizations from sense perception. Thus, in the Brahdaranyaka 


Upanisad, Yajiiavalkya in his discussion with the priests, shows how one has to proceed from 
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the crude material earth, through the elements of water, air and fire in the increasing order of 
subtlety to the general notion of being: “he who dwells in all beings, and within all beings 
are,and who rules all beings from within, he is the self, the ruler within, the immortal.” (Brh. 
Up., IU, VII, 15.). 

But beyond this general aspect of material being (adhibhiita) are the levels of consciousness: one 
has to go up others, the internal sense of mind, and knowledge, to the inner most core of our 
conscious self, which is the pure aspect of witness. “Hence ultimate reality has to be conceived 
as unseen, but seeing; unheard, but hearing; unperceived, seer he... but there is no other knower 
but he. This is thy self, the ruler within, the immortal.” (Brh. HI, VII, 23.). Thus the search for 
reality ends in the pure conscious self, which is the purest and subtlest core of all things. 

The same method of procedure appears in other Upanishads also. Kena Upanisad begins 
withthe word “kena,” (by whom) : “impelled by whom, at whose will does the mind move, 
does thevital airs act, by whose movement does the speech speak, the eye and the ear and their 
presiding deities attain their objects?” the answer is that the ear of the ear, the mind of the 
mind, thespeech of speech and the eye of the eye is the Real beyond, who is indicated by the 
key word of the Upanisad, “Tadvanam,” namely the goal and object of all aspirations. He is 
so subtle thatnone of the human faculties can grasp him. 

A parable makes the matter clear: once the gods were standing together and bragging about their 
feats in a victory they gained against the demons. Suddenly an unknown deity appears in the 
vicinity. God Agni, fire, is deputed to find out his identity. As a contention for answering his 
question the stranger challenged Agni to prove his power by burning a strew he put forth; Agni 
failed and is turned back. Then the god of the air, Vayu, approached and is turned back since he 
failed to blow the straw off. Finally, Indra, the god of the sky, approached the stranger. Then 
suddenly the deity vanished. Uma, the goddess of divine wisdom, appearing in mid-air told him 
that it was Brahman, the supreme, who appeared to them, and that only through him they had 
achieved the victory. The lesson of the parables is that action, represented by fire, and sense 
experience symbolized by the god of air, cannot in any way attain ultimate reality even the 
intellect, symbolized by the god of the sky, /ndra, cannot directly attain reality, unless it is 
manifested by divine wisdom in midair, i.e., in the cave of the heart, by a sort of intuition. 

The reality is so subtle and so beyond all sense and imagination that those who think they 
knowit, do not know it, while those who think they do not know it may very well have attained a 


real knowledge of it. But the mode of procedure is clear: go beyond the senses to ultimate and 
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immutable reality, that is, the basis of all intelligibility and consciousness. 

Indian philosophers also accept six means of knowledge (pramdnas): perception, inference, 
verbal testimony, comparison, presumption, and non-cognition. Pratyaksa (perception) is sense 
perception including mental perception. Perception may be determinate or indeterminate, 
ordinary or extraordinary, or yogic. This is a method universally accepted by all schools of 
Indian philosophy, but with their own individually prescribed interpretations. Anumdna 
(inference) is necessarily linked with a universal relation and its recognition. The universal 
relation must have been cognized on aprevious occasion, and must be re-cognized for inferential 
knowledge to occur. It is a process of reasoning by which we are led to what is not given in 
perception, but is always based on what is given in perception. This inference may be for 
oneself (svarthanumdna) as in the case of a person non-verbally inferring within oneself the 
presence of fire on the hill upon observing smoke there; or, it may be for another person 
(pararthanumana), expressed in language, as when one argues to prove that there must be fire 
on the hill because smoke is observed. Sabda (verbal testimony) is a means of valid knowledge 
that enjoys a special kind of centrality in manyschools. If a person has known things as they 
really are, his/her testimony should be accepted asa legitimate source of knowledge until we 
ourselves are able to attain direct knowledge of things. In several fields of knowledge, we accept 
the testimony of others even without questioning the truth of such testimony. Upamdna 
(comparison) yields knowledge derived from judgments of similarity. A remembered object is 
like a perceived one. “y is like x,” where x is immediately perceived and y is an object perceived 
on a previous occasion that becomes the content of consciousness in the form of memory. For 
example, if someone has never seen a wild cow but has been told by others that it looks like a 
domestic cow, he will know that it is a wild cow when he, later on, sees a wild cow in the 
forest. Arthapatti (postulation or presumption) is knowledge obtained through postulating a fact 
in order to make another fact intelligible. For instance, a man fasts during the day, but continues 
to gain weight. Then one must assume, barring physiological problems that he eats at night. 
Anupalabdhi (non-cognition) is the only means of the cognition of non-existence. It yields 
knowledge of absence where an object would be immediately perceived if it were there. 
However, not every instance of the non-cognition of something proves its non-existence. For 
example, the failure of a person to see a chair in a dark room (i.e., non- apprehension by the 
person) by no means indicates that the chair is not there. Hence, for non- apprehension to be a 


sign of absence, the attempt at apprehension must be under appropriate conditions, which are 
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conditions sufficient to perception. 

These six ways of knowing have played a very important role in the development of Indian 
philosophy. For example, if certain forms of verbal testimony like the Vedas were not to be 
allowed as sources of correct knowledge, the entire system of Vedanta would have been 
impossible. Besides, pramdnas assume significance because of the inseparable relation between 


epistemology and metaphysics. 


3.12 Methods of Metaphysics: A Historical Sketch 


Traditionally, metaphysics was practiced as a top-down, a priori discipline with Euclidean 
geometry as its model. The metaphysician begins with self-evident principle of a highly general 
nature, together with appropriate definitions, and proceeds to draw out the necessary 
consequences. This approach is clearly exemplified in the work of two prominent eighteenth — 
century metaphysicians; Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and Benedict (Baruch) de Spinoza. Leibniz 
highlighted the importance of principles of non-contradiction and sufficient reason. His 
entire monadology (monad means a ‘unit’ or ‘one’) replete with an infinite collection of possible 
worlds, with the actual world (the best of all possible worlds) consisting of a myriad of mutually 
reflecting, simple mind like substances. Spinoza was even more self-consciously imitating 
Euclid, but his conclusions are almost diametrically opposed to those of Leibniz. Spinoza’s 
ontology comprises exactly one substance (God or Nature), of which the mental and the 
physical realms are two aspects, and everything about the one substance is absolutely necessary 
— only the actual is really possible. 

In the course of the history, the discipline of metaphysics has been regularly contested. 
Empiricists, led by David Hume, have often attacked a priori metaphysics, contrasting its 
conflicting results with the astonishing success of empirical sciences, on the one hand, and of 
mathematics on the other. At the end of 18" century, Immanuel Kant, in response to Hume’s 
critique, attempted a partial vindication of a priori metaphysics. According to him 
metaphysicscan play a legitimate role as handmaid to science and a less straightforward role in 
upholding ethics. In the late 19" century, the appetite for idealist metaphysics began to fade. A 
realist assault on this tradition was launched by Alexius Meinong, Bertrand Russell, Gottlob 
Frege, and George Moore, and their style of argumentation, as much as the content of their 
conclusions, was influential in shaping the 20™ centuries’ more circumspect approach to 


metaphysics. Later, more scientifically minded thinkers, with the help of logical positivism and 
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inspired by the Ludwig Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, declared all metaphysical discourses 
completely meaningless. But the short-coming of the logical positivism was rapidly exposed 
in the course of time. Now metaphysics cautiously revived by heirs of both movements is once 
again a flourishing discipline in the early 21* century. 

Contemporary metaphysics is characterized by a bottom-up approach rather than the traditional 
top-down approach. The contemporary metaphysician begins with a problem or puzzle, often 
generated by some basic data or the consequences of such data. To say that contemporary 
metaphysics is bottom-up is not to saddle it with a crude inductivism — the fallacious inference 
of general theories from finite data. The task of the contemporary metaphysician is not so much 
to prove ontology, either from high-level first principle or from lower-level data. Rather it 
aimsto propose ontology to accommodate and explain the data, to resolve apparent conflicts by 
explaining away the appearance, or explain why the data are misleading. The methodology is 
less like that of pure mathematics and more like that of science. Given a finite amount of data, 
the number of potentially adequate metaphysical theories seems limited only by the imagination 
of practicing metaphysicians. To decide between theories we need more than data 
accommodation. Metaphysicians typically subscribe to Occam’s razor — the injunction to refrain 
from multiplying entities beyond necessity. The upshot of these principles is then, that a theory 
must explain the data; and, of two theories that both explain the data, the theory with fre 


ontic commitments is to be preferred. 


3.13 LET US SUM UP 


Metaphysics starts from experience, rests on experience and uses the reflection which 
accompanies it. Though metaphysics uses logical analysis, logical deduction and advances to 
logical syntheses, its ‘speciality’ is in the use of the transcendental analysis and transcendental 
deduction. It will thus come to the transcendental conclusions or synthesis. These will not 
simply be laws which explain particular types of facts, but the expression of the actual real 
conditions of the necessary experience of being, as we have it in our sensitive-rational 
experience. Thus, the synthesis will speak of real causes, of their nature, of their structure, of 
their relations. 

Metaphysics will then be intrinsically a priori in so far as it will not rest on the particular data of 
our sensitive-rational experiences, but on the experiences itself and its necessary conditions. 


Metaphysics, however, will be extrinsically a posteriori in as far as there must be an 
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experienceof data (whichever they are), before we can have the transcendental analysis of the 
experiences and the transcendental deduction of the necessity of its conditions. 

In as far as metaphysics is a priori, it pre-exists totally and perfectly in the sensitive- rational 
experiences in which it is exercised. Again metaphysics does not have, as a pre requisite, the full 
elaboration of scientific knowledge as some thought it had. As long as the proper standpoint of 
metaphysics has not been discerned, one would be inclined to think of metaphysics as a 
synthesis of all sciences. But once its standpoint has been discovered i.e. to explain “the 
science of being as being”, then we need only explore our necessary affirmation of being in its 
essential conditions, without having to wait for all the returns of scientific investigations. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What do you understand by ‘a priori synthesis’? 


3.14 KEY WORDS 


Dialectic: Dialectic (the dialectical method) is a method of argument, which has been central to 
both Eastern and Western philosophy since ancient times. The word “dialectic” originates in 
Ancient Greece, and was made popular by Plato's Socratic dialogues. Dialectic is rooted in the 
ordinary practice of a dialogue between two or more people who hold different ideas and wish to 
persuade each other. The presupposition of a dialectical argument is that the participants, even if 
they do not agree, share at least some meanings and principles of inference. 

Judgment: Judgment is an act of the intellect in which we say something of an object by way of 


affirmation or denial. 
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3.16 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 

1. Dialectic method of Socrates and Plato was essentially a method of discussion and debatein 
which the participants progressed from one point to another, each one disputing the point of 
the other until they could reach an undisputable point. It consisted in reasoning through rigorous 
dialogue as a method of intellectual investigation intended to expose false beliefs and elicit 
truth. Dialectic takes a different turn in Hegel. Hegelian dialectic is not merely epistemological, 
but ontological too. The method of dialectic involves thesis- antithesis-synthesis in which thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis are only different ‘moments’ in the movement of thought resulting in 
both continuity and difference. The very birth of the thesis is the birth of the antithesis as well as 
the synthesis. 

2. The principles of different sciences are arrived at by means of inductive process. For example 
in psychiatry some general principles concerning mental disease are discoveredby observation 
of the behavior of mental patients, its recording, its analysis, classification and finally 
generalization to arrive at certain common principles. This is the method of induction. 


Check Your Progress II 
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1. A priori synthesis is that union of parts which is always taking place in certain 


experiences, thus the data of that experience may vary, e.g. the direct judgment always 


implies a concrete and objective synthesis. 


2: 


Pratyaksha (perception) is sense perception including mental perception. Perception 
may be determinate or indeterminate, ordinary or extraordinary, or yogic. This is a 
method universally accepted by all schools of Indian philosophy, but with their own 


individually prescribed interpretations. 
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UNIT 4 THEORIES OF CAUSATION 
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4.8 Key Words 

4.9 Further Readings and References 


4.10 Answers to Check Your Progress 


4.0 OBJECTIVES 


The Law of Causation or the Principle of Causality states that whatever happens (action) or 
whatever is (being) must have a cause, of which that happening or being is the effect. 
Philosophers from ancient times have argued that in Nature there is nothing which does not 
have a cause for its being or existence. In the light of these suggestions the present unit will 


acquaint the learner with the following; 


e The ideas of Causation and the Law of Causation 
e Theory of Causation Given by Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, and Spinoza respectively. 


e The critical assessment by David Hume of the idea of Causation. 


"Dr. Anish Chakravarty, Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, Kamla Nehru College, 
University of Delhi. 


e An alternative interpretation of causation as presented in the form of the Chaos 


Theory. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Causation or Causality is an integral concept and event that is regarded as being a fact about 
Nature and the Universe at large. It is immensely significant as almost all knowledge, and 
especially scientific knowledge depends upon it. Causation is where something influences 
another thing, which could either be a process or an event, leading to some change or the 
production of something. Here the latter is known as an effect, whereas the thing which 
influences another is known as a cause. So, usually any definition of causality comprises the 
binary terms ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ to complete it. Thinkers from antiquity till present have 
argued that there is nothing in nature which does not have a cause. The Law of Causation 
therefore states that whatever is, must have a cause. Suggesting also that, if there is a thing or 
an event, then there will be an effect that will inevitably follow from that thing or event. 
Causality implies change. Change is another very important concept that we grasp while 
observing Nature. Change is a transformation of something into another thing where the thing 
transformed passes from being (existence) to non being (non-existence), say a paper burnt 
becomes non-existent after it turns into ash; and to what it is transformed which was not there 
before is coming into being (existence) from non being (non-existence), say the ash before 
the paper is burnt is non-existent. Importantly, causation or causality involves three important 
concepts, the idea of cause, the idea of effect, and the idea of change (from non being to 
being and vice versa). Hence what appears central to and implied from, the idea of causation, 


is the idea of ‘becoming’. 


Historically, the study of causation in western philosophical thinking dates back to the times 
of the ancient Greek thinkers, and finds it instantiation in the philosophies of Parmenides and 
Heraclitus. Where Parmenides argued that a transition from being to non-being (and vice 
versa) is a contradiction and therefore impossible (owing to the opposite nature of being and 
non being); Heraclitus believed that the reality is always in the state of neither being nor non 
being but becoming (i.e., a constant transition of being to non being and vice versa). These 
issues were further taken up for discussion by the likes of Plato and especially Aristotle who 
argued that there are multiple ways in which the relation between cause and effect can be 
understood. The present unit deals with the theoretical understanding of the concept of 


causation and its critique. It begins with Aristotle’s four kind of causes that shows that cause 


and effect are not of the same nature, followed by its universal form that we find in the 
philosophy of Aquinas. Next is the understanding of causation as a law and principle as 
explained by Spinoza. This is followed by a critique by Hume who believed that causation is 
merely a constant conjunction of our observed sequences of things and events. Lastly, the 


chapter brings up a brief discussion on causation in relation to science and chaos theory. 


4.2 ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS AND THE FOUR CAUSES 


Aristotle was interested in understanding not only the phenomena (physics) but also what is 
beyond the phenomena (metaphysics). How the universe or Nature works, how the knower 
can understand how it works, and the quest for discovering the foundational principle that is 
behind everything that we observe, which is the source of the mechanism in Nature (arche) 
were some of the most central concerns of Aristotelian philosophy. In his works Physics and 
Metaphysics, Aristotle describes four kinds of causes that explain the natural phenomena, and 
the human production and action. The following causes, according to Aristotle’s explanation 


are responsible for coming into being, or change, or creation: 


1. The Material Cause (Matter) 

2. The Formal Cause (Form) 

3. The Efficient Cause (Agency), and 
4. The Final Cause (Purpose or Telos) 


4.2.1 The Material Cause (Matter) 


If a thing is there then the material cause is what is given as a response to the question, “what 
that thing is made up of?” The matter, out of which the thing (effect) is made up, is the 
material cause of that thing. Say for instance brass is the material cause of a coin, bricks are 
the material cause of a building, cellulose is a material cause of a plant, minerals are a 


material cause of a stone, etc. 
4.2.2 The Formal Cause (Form) 


If a thing is there then the formal cause is what is given as a response to the question, “what 
that thing is?” The concept, definition or the form of the thing (effect) is the formal cause of 


that thing. Another way to put it is that the shape of a thing as conceptualised will be the form 


of the thing. Say for instance the appearance, shape and form of a statue is the formal cause 


of a built statue (effect). 
4.2.3 The Efficient Cause (Agency) 


If a thing is there then the efficient cause is what is given as a response to the question, “who 
made that thing or what made the change in the thing to be what it is?”; “Who or what 
created that thing?” Say for instance the sculptor is the efficient cause of a built statue, a 
baker is the efficient cause of the cake, or according to Aristotle, God (Unmoved Mover) is 


the efficient cause of all motion and change. 
4.2.4 The Final Cause (Purpose or Télos) 


If a thing is there then the final cause is what is given as a response to the question, “what is 
the purpose of that thing?” This is with the understanding that a thing is created or comes into 
effect for a purpose or goal. Say for instance the purpose of a duster is to clean, purpose of 


teeth is mastication etc. 


According to Aristotle these four causes are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive of 
everything and of each phenomenon in Nature. Aristotle differentiates between two kinds of 
causes, viz. intrinsic and extrinsic. Since Matter and Form pertain directly to the thing, and 
are the defining aspects of a thing, they are intrinsic causes. However, Agency and Purpose 
are extrinsic causes because they are external and not integral part of that thing. A further 
development of and a philosophical discussion on Aristotelian causal theory was carried out 
by the philosopher and theologian St. Thomas Aquinas who formulated the Cosmological 


Argument for proving the existence of God (First Cause). 


4.3 THOMAS AQUINAS’ FIRST CAUSE (CAUSA SUD 


Thomas Aquinas was a medieval Italian philosopher and theologian who was influenced by 
Aristotle and referred to him as ‘The Philosopher’. Aquinas in his Summa Theologica argued 
that the four causes of Aristotle are exhaustive and that there cannot be any other type of in 
addition to the ones identified by Aristotle, namely material, formal, efficient, and final. 
Aquinas however prioritised one kind of cause over another. He believed that the matter is 
shaped by the form as there cannot be matter without form; the form is actualised by the 


Agency— Human or Godly— as the efficient cause; and lastly the Agent has to have a 


purpose to create or to bring change into something, hence the final cause is the most 


prioritised cause. The list of causes in order of priority are: 


1. Final Cause 
Efficient Cause 


Formal Cause, and 


Bt tS 


Material Cause 


Aquinas’ philosophy is largely based on the Law of Causation, which entails the assertion 
that there is nothing from which an effect does not follow, and there is a cause behind 
everything that there is. There is a continuous chain of cause and effects in Nature, however, 
the chain does not recede backwards infinitely. Since infinite regress implies indefiniteness 
and prohibits finality, Aquinas proposed the concept of the First Cause (Causa Sui or Prima 
Causa). The First cause is the self-caused cause, i.e., it is the cause of itself, thereby 
terminating the possibility of infinite regress. According to this view there is no cause which 
is prior to the First Cause; and every cause, which is not the First Cause, is also an effect (is 


simply a result of another cause). 


This First Cause is further identified by Aquinas as God. The above argument, as given by 
Aquinas, is also known as the First Cause Argument. The modern understanding of this 
argument avoids the infinite regress by suggesting an alternative explanation which does not 
account for a backward tracing of the causal events, rather focusses on the epistemology of 
conclusive regress of explanations of causes, so an effect is made sensible and intelligible by 
its cause, which again is rendered intelligible by another cause, and so on. Now if we do not 
halt this series then we will reach a complex point where the causes will become 
unintelligible and non-explanatory. And the universe will look like an unintelligible reality. 
Aquinas sees this regress as culminating in a self-explanatory reality of the whole. Through 
this, the argument supports the conclusion that there must be a prime cause which is self- 
caused. The idea of the First Cause has however been questioned by philosophers who point 
out that we cannot be certain as to whether or not the universe is in fact an unintelligible 
endless reality. Aquinas’ First Cause argument is a form of a Cosmological argument for the 


proof of existence of God. 


4.4 SPINOZA’S LAW OF CAUSATION 


Dutch philosopher Benedict Spinoza is regarded as a Monist and a Pantheist. A major 
building block of Spinoza's philosophy is the concept of cause and effect. In his magnum 
opus Ethics, Spinoza, explained that the world is an unfathomable system of cause-and-effect 
relationships where a body in motion contacts another body and so on. The first body causes 
the movement of the second. And the second one moving is the effect of being struck by the 
first. If the second didn't move, then it didn't get hit by the first. The word “cause” has been 
subjected to much scrutiny and debate by scholars of Spinoza, for it is very much possible 
that for him, cause was understood as a logical explanation. Spinoza argues that there was 
only one substance namely God or Nature. He says that there cannot exist in the universe two 
or more substances having the same nature or attribute. Spinoza considered the terms Nature, 
Universe or Cosmos, and God to be synonymous. He reasoned that everything in the universe 
is essentially one substance, and God causing changes in the cosmos would have meant that 
God was part of the cosmos. Substance cannot be created nor destroyed. Substance, then, is 
described as self-caused. It causes itself. It is not caused by anything else; otherwise, it would 
not be a true substance. Since substance is beginning-less and endless, the universe too has 
also always been there. Nature therefore, was never created, according to Spinoza's thought, 
nor can it ever come to an end. Time which is a part of Nature extends forever, infinitely, 
backwards and forward, so there never was a beginning moment, and there will never be a 
final moment. Further, the cosmos or Nature extends incessantly outwards spatially; there is 
no end. Spinoza held that every substance is necessarily infinite. God or Cosmos denotes this 


one infinite reality. Notably, this view is quite divergent from the one given by Aquinas. 


Spinoza argues that if God is all there is, then God causes everything. If a cause exists, then 
the effect from it must follow, and likewise for Spinoza, if there is causation, then everything 
is determined. It is of the nature of reason to regard things as necessary, not as contingent. 
Individual things exist with a finite extension and duration; modes have finite existence; they 
get created as things in time and cease to exist after a point in time. Finite things are born, 
live and die. In extension, they are bodies or things and in thought, they are minds or ideas. 
Particular things are part of nature or the universe or God and there are infinitely many things 
and ideas as well as infinite possible things and ideas. Particular things and ideas are in God, 
but they are not the same thing as God. Individual or particular things exist in sequences of 
cause and effect. Spinoza maintained that each individual thing, or anything which is finite 
and has a determinate existence, can neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect 


unless it is determined to exist and produce an effect by another cause, which is also finite 


and has a determinate existence. Again, this last cause also can neither exist nor be 
determined to produce an effect unless it is determined to exist and produce an effect by 
another, which is also finite and has a determined existence, and so on, to infinity. Being a 
rationalist, this is Spinoza’s thorough and deterministic philosophy of the law of Causation. 
His theory of causation is best understood within his strict deterministic cosmic system. 
Spinoza ascribes this causal determinism not only to things but also to humans. None of the 
attributes, including mind and body, are free, there is no free will, rather everything is 


influenced by a prior cause and so on. 
Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain what are is Material Cause and Formal Cause with examples. 


4.5 HUME’S CRITIQUE OF CAUSATION 


Scottish philosopher David Hume was an empiricist who raised critical questions against the 
law of causation, which was recognized as the basis of reasoning and scientific knowledge. 
What is regarded as the law of causation, was recognized by Hume as a ‘constant 
conjunction’, a position he elucidated in his A Treatise of Human Nature. The cause effect 
relation was for him a mere sequence of repeated events conditioning us to relate these linear 
sequences in a logical sequence of causal influence. Hume argued that all our reasoning is 
causal in nature. And the most significant feature of this reasoning is that it is a part of the 
scientific inductive method of investigation of nature. Hume believed that the connection 


between cause and effect is the primary concept behind our thinking about facts and 


empirical study. As we saw above, it has been discussed at length by Aristotle, Aquinas, and 


Spinoza, who admit of there being a necessary connection between cause and effect. 


A cause necessarily produces an effect and each effect necessarily has to have a cause or 
reason behind it. Hume objects to this by asking ‘where is the observation or impression that 
gives me the idea of causation?’ Hume explains that among the two things or events between 
which a causal relation is established, we can only observe contiguity (two things or events 
before and after in space), priority (two things or event are in temporal succession), and 
proximity (two things or events are relatively close to each other); but we fail to trace any 
impression of there being a necessary connection or causality between them. The law or 
principle that everything must have a cause and that nothing is without a cause had hitherto 
not been questioned and it had been accepted by scholastic as well as modern philosophers 
alike. Hume however pointed out that since there is no impression of causal connection 
between things or events, there is no possibility of demonstrating causation rationally. But the 
question is why do we still believe in the law of causation? Or to say in other words, what is 
the basis of the belief that a particular cause must necessarily lead to a particular effect? 
Hume clarifies that owing to our habit (custom) and our mental propensity whenever we 
observe and experience ‘constant conjunction’ between two objects/events repeatedly then 
we start getting conditioned to expect the same effects from the same causes in the future. 
Accordingly, however, there is no empirical or rational justification of causation but only 
psychological. In presenting this explanation, Hume shifted causation from physics and 
brought it within the domain of psychology. This revolutionary critique presented a challenge 
to Newtonian Mechanics which was recognised later by Kant. Seemingly taking cue from 
Hume’s suggestions about causation being a psychological propensity or habit, Kant 
identified Causation as a category of Understanding. For Kant (like Hume) causation was 
therefore no more part of the absolutely real objective world, but rather it was part of the 


epistemic apparatus of human agents. 


Hume redefined the cause-effect relation from its traditional meaning. Hume was an 
emotivist with regard to the status of morality and believed that what is true of morality is 
also true for science as both are based on psychological tendencies and propensities. If there 
is no impression there cannot be any idea corresponding to that impression. And since we 
have no impression of the law of causation, what we call the law of causation is simply a 
mental feeling. This law of causation comes from the repeated patterns of events which is 


inductively believed to be certain. This is what Hume calls the problem of induction. The 


instances are limited of repetitive events, but we formulate laws out of it. The fallacy of 
deriving certainty from inductive reasoning leads to the misnomer of the principle of 
uniformity of nature, which gives the false impression that we can make causal scientific 
laws and understand Nature. However, since necessary causal connection does not come from 
any sensory impressions, it is a human imagination and subjective exposition. It was for this 
reason that Hume emphasised on the study of Human nature and the psychological 
association of ideas. As said it is only our mental propensity to create false ideas between 
causes and their effects, and they are not in the objects, they are not factual, but are in the 
mind. These ideas of necessary connection (causation) are not derived from reason either, for 
reason only works of what we have experienced, hence its neither sensory experience nor 
reason that begets this idea but only our psychological feelings, and repetition of these events 
condition us to predict a particular effect from a particular cause. Necessary connection 
between objects is an impossibility because the method for empirical investigation is 
induction which only establishes probable truths, not certainty. Hume is regarded as being 
sceptical about the possibility of knowledge of matters of facts, for any such knowledge relies 
upon causation, induction, and uniformity in nature as its basis and it therefore lacks 


necessity and certainty. 


4.6 ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATIONS: CHAOS THEORY 


There are many alternative interpretations of causation, out of which we shall be focussing on 
the chaos theory. All sciences accept and rest on the assumption that there is space, time 
continuum and there are causes at least in the macroscopic sphere and knowing the causes 
behind phenomena can help us understand the way the universe functions. Causation is very 
fundamental to all natural, life, and behavioural sciences. Chaos theory is the scientific and 
mathematical study of cases where like any other case or situation, deterministic causal laws 
apply, however, since the production effects are extremely sensitive to the causes, the 
causation almost becomes random and chaotic making determination of causes and their 
corresponding effects almost impossible. Chaos theory does not deny causal connections but 
because these connections are too subtle (assumed theoretically) that it appears that there is 


no causation happening between the things under observation. 


One important aspect of this theory is the butterfly effect. It is described as a phenomenon 
where a slight change in the scenario or to say in other words, a minimal causal influence can 


bring about a large change in the result or the effects. The underlying principle is that the 


magnitude of the causal force may not necessary be equal to the force of the effect or the 
outcome. The name of this theory has come from the metaphor that a butterfly flaps its wings 
at a location and as a result there is a tornado at a distant location. This effect is often noticed 
in meteorology, where it is a challenge to find what has led to a certain disturbance in the 
weather. The implication is that the intensity of a cause can be weak but it can lead to 
tremendous effects leading to a great difference between the two states, and likewise there 
can be a reverse butterfly effect where the intensity of the cause can be a lot and the effect is 
minimal, to the extent that the difference may even be hardly noticeable. This theory makes 
us understand that causation may be significant or completely insignificant as a natural 


phenomenon. 


4.7 LET US SUM UP 


The unit discusses various ideas and theories of causation from the ancient, medieval, modern 
and contemporary perspectives. The unit includes some of the most prominent and significant 
developments of the principle of causality. We learned that a certain cause is a principle of 
influence which brings about an effect or result. Likewise, an effect is a principle which is an 
outcome of a causal influence. In principle every effect has a cause and vice versa. 
Traditionally, causality has been classified by Aristotle in his metaphysics under four types— 
material, formal, efficient, and final cause. Later these four causes were grouped as intrinsic 
and extrinsic causes. A further development of the philosophical idea of causation was 
developed in the medieval times by Thomas Aquinas, who used the principle of causation as 
the basis of demonstrating the existence of God, through the Cosmological argument. 
Aquinas argued for the existence of the Self caused cause, which is the First Cause and made 
the law of Causation divine and Universal by equating it to theism (God). Another 
development of the idea of causation, as a strict geometric formulation, is presented by 
Spinoza, who held that there is nothing from which an effect does not follow. This necessity 
of every event or thing to be both cause and effect is the contribution of Spinoza, which he 
justified in a pure rational manner. 

The unit then takes up the critique of causation by Hume who questioned not just the 
empirical and rational basis of the law of causation, but also denied its existence except as a 
mere figment of the mind, a misapprehension due to constant conjunction of events and 


getting habituated through that repetitive conjunction of those events. Hume reduces 


causation to a mere repetition of sequences, and redefines the principle of cause and effect 
from being an absolute principle to merely a habit and custom. 

Lastly, the chapter discusses an alternative interpretation of the causal law, given in the form 
of the chaos theory. Chaos theory brings apparently contrasting concepts of randomness and 
cause and effect determination together and explains the meaning of cause and effect from 
the point of view of their intensities, and suggests that unpredictability due to chaos and 
predictability due to cause effect is not mutually exclusive always. The chapter concludes 
with a special instance of the Butterfly effect. 

Check Your Progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is causation according to Chaos Theory? 


4.8 KEY WORDS 


Law of Causation : The law that ‘Every thing is a cause of something and is an effect of 


some cause’. 
Causa Sui : Self-caused cause 


Constant Conjunction : Repeated observation of events that are successive and contiguous 


in space and time. 
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4.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. A material cause is a cause which is responsible for the materiality of the thing under 
consideration. It is what that thing is made up of. For example, the material cause of a table is 
wood, the material cause of a rock is minerals, etc. A formal cause is the concept or idea 
behind the thing. A thing cannot come into effect without its idea or form. For example, the 


appearance and shape of a statue is the formal cause of the statue that is there. 


2. There is nothing from which an effect does not follow, and every effect must have a cause. 
This is the Law of Causation. There is a necessity that everything is caused. Every thing is a 


cause of something and is an effect of some cause. 
Check Your Progress II 


1. Chaos theory is the scientific study of cases where like any other case or situation, 
deterministic causal laws apply, however, since the production effects are extremely sensitive 
to the causes, the causation becomes almost random and chaotic, making determination of 
causes and their corresponding effects almost impossible. Chaos theory does not deny causal 
connections but because these connections are too subtle (assumed theoretically), it appears 


that there is no causation happening between the things under observation. 
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MEANING OF BEING 


BLOCK INTRODUCTION 


Human finds oneself confronted by two types of beings in the world: finite things and finite 
persons. They are distinguished by their unique relationship to Being. Things participate in 
Being according to their essence, and strive towards the fullness of Being accordingly. But the 
things cannot distinguish Being from its concretization in essence. Hence their actuation does 
not break through to Being itself and ultimately explicate the essence. Hence things remain 
blank for themselves and for other things. They are of themselves silent partners for human. In 
persons, human encounters beings like oneself, i.e., other fellow human beings. The humans 
participate in Being through theiressence in such a way that in their actuation they at once 
distinguish Being from essence and so attain to Being itself. In other words, the human person 
is capable of complete reflection on oneself (self-reflection). By virtue of this reflection the 
human can reduce the outermost externals of thingsto the most intimate inwardness of Being 
itself. Hence we see an essential connection between person and Being. In things, Being is 
alienated from itself, while in the person it is at home or has possession of itself. 
Consequently, things appear as diminished beings over which human persons or experiencing 
agents tower as full beings. That is why an understanding of Being calls for an analysis of the 
metaphysical structure of the human person or experiencing agent. The experiencingagent is as 
structured as one’s action is. “As the action is, so the agent [agent = a being that acts] is.” The 
action is composed of exercise (exercise = the inner element of the action which accounts for 
its taking place) and determination (determination = the inner element of the action which 
determines or distinguishes one action from other actions). Hence the experiencing agent 
(person) must also be composed. The experiencing agent is composed of Being and essence. 
Essence is composed of substance and accidents. Substance is composed of prime matter and 
substantial form. Prime matter is in potency; whereas substantial form is in act. This Block has 
4 units: 1. Being and Essence, 2. Substance and Accidents, 3. Matter and Form, and 4. 
Appearance and Reality. 

Unit 1 is on “Being and Essence.” In this unit learner will see the 
concept of being and essence. Learner will also find the 
discussion on the difference between these two concepts. 
Being is that which is in some way or something. It is unlimitedin itself. But we know that we 
are limited beings. We come into being and come to an end. The same is with every other 


being (limited being). Hence, we have the experience of limitlessness and of limitation. The 
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principle of limitlessness is Being and the principle of limitation is essence. 

Unit 2 is on “Substance and Accidents.” In this unit learner will study the problem of 
substance and accidents. The inner principle of permanence or sameness (identity) is 
substance, and the inner principle of the consequence of change or addition is accident. 
Substance is always being in itself; whereas accident is being in another. 

Unit 3 is on “Matter and Form.” In this unit learner will study the problem of matter and form. 
All material beings become: become more or become less. No material being ever remains the 
same. Hence, all material beings in so far as they are material are capable of assuming 
innumerable forms; they are capable of receiving new forms. It is possible because matter in 
itself is indeterminate without any form; matter (especially prime matter) is the principle of 
indetermination, whereas form (substantial form) is the primary principle of determination of 
finite being. 

Unit 4 is on “Appearance and Reality”. In this unit leaner will be acquainted with the problem 
of appearance and reality, particularly in Plato, Sophists, Berkeley and Kant. Learner will 
also find a brief discussion of this problem in Indian philosophical school, especially Advaita 
Vedanta and Buddhism. Innumerable experiences of our lives, drawing our attention to the 
distinction between what things “seem” to be and what they “really” are. In our never-ending 
quest for Truth and certainty, we are constantly wanting to sieve out the Ultimate Reality from 
those objects and instances, etc. that merely seem to be real but are in fact just illusory 


appearances and half-truths. 


UNIT 5 BEING AND ESSENCE’ 


Structure 

5.0 Objectives 

5.1 Introduction 

5.2 Ancient Philosophy: Being as Essence 

5.3 Medieval Philosophy: Being as Esse 

5.4 Modern Philosophy: Breakdown and Ferment 
5.5 Contemporary Philosophy: Beyond Being and Essence 
5.6. Let Us Sum Up 

5.7 Key Words 

5.8 Further Readings and References 

5.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


5.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objective of this unit is to familiarize the student with the closely related terms being 

and essence. The method followed is historical, because it is more correct to speak of the 

history of the meanings rather than of ‘the meaning’ of being and essence. The limitation of 

the unit is that it concentrates mainly on the Western philosophical tradition. 

By the end of this unit you should be able to distinguish and identify at least four great 
periodsin the history of the meanings of being and essence in the West. 

e The ancient identification of being and essence; 


e The medieval identification of being with esse; 


The breakdown of the medieval synthesis in the modern period; 


e Contemporary efforts to go beyond both being and essence. 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


What is the nature of reality? Is it ever constant or is it ever changing or there is another answer 
beyond constant and change? Some philosophers argue that reality is ever constant (Being), some 
argue in favour of change (Becoming). We have another term to describe the nature of reality, that is 
essence. Being and essence are closely related term. We will try to explore in the meaning of these 


two terms. 
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The earliest Indian reflections on being may be found in hymn X, 129 of the Rgveda, 
whichspeaks of a mysterious ‘One’ as the originator of the universe, noting that then there was 
neither Being (sat) nor Not-Being (asat). Sat, derived from the infinitive as, to be, here means 
the manifestly existent, all creatures distinguishable by their form and name (ndmariipa), 
including gods; asat means the not yet differentiated material, the primal matter out of which 
names and forms emerge. 

In the West, reflection on being achieved its first high point in the philosophy of Parmenides, 
which is characterized by an opposition between being and appearance, and a clear option for 
being as stability and unity. What is real neither arises nor perishes, and this thinking 
continuesto influence the subsequent Presocratic nature philosophers who, however, unlike 


Parmenides,do not conclude that the objects of our everyday experience are mere appearances. 


5.2 ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY: BEING AS ESSENCE 


Plato is the first, in the West, to have explicitly raised the question, “What is being”? The 
question isanswered in The Sophist by accepting a Form or Idea of being, but also by 
distinguishing two forms of being: Ideas, which have their own Being, and particulars, which 
have Being only through participation. Like Parmenides, then, Forms or Ideas are stable and 
unchanging; unlike Parmenides, there is a plurality of Forms. Plato refers, in fact, to the Forms 
as ousiai. His ousia is the decisive formulation of einai, being a substantive derived from the 
feminine participle of einai. Ousia is that of which ‘is’ is properly predicated. It is the real 
and primary being (ontoson). It is that which something is as such: its whatness. Thus, Plato 
equates being with Form or Idea. In contrast, the things of experience are merely imitations or 
images of the Ideas, and so while they are not absolutely nothing, they do not have any 
immanent ousia. 

Against Plato, Aristotle upholds the individual existent as the paragon of reality, and calls it 
‘primary substance’ (prote ousia), in opposition to “secondary substance’ which is merely 
conceptual. For him, the first substance is hypostasis or subject, because it is “that of which 
everything else is predicated, while it is itself not predicated of anything else.” 
(Metaphysics Book 7, ch. 3.) Still, this term is not yet specialized and Aristotle uses it to 
mean all sorts of subject, substrata, supports, or subject-matter. Perhaps we could say that 


for Aristotle, hypostasis is, in material substances, the essence (to ti en einai) composed of 


matter and form, where form is that which makes matter into a substance. It is primarily 
the whatness of a thing, the essence, that makes a thing what it is. There is an equation in 
Aristotle between being (ousia) and essence. 

Hellenistic philosophy repudiated both Platonic ideas and Aristotelian essences or forms. 
The Stoics held the view that only corporeal things exist, and that only such things can 
either affect or be affected by something. Since the soul, for example, can clearly affected or 
be affected, they drew the reverse conclusion that the soul itself is corporeal. The denial of 
beings beyond the perceptible world remains a fundamental position of Stoicism. The 
Church Fathers, on the other hand, have a concept of being that is quite distinct, deriving it 
from an interpretation of the “I am who am” of Exodus 3, 14. Thus, Clement of Alexandria 
allowed that God can be named ‘being,’ in the sense of ‘the real and only being,’ who was, 
is, and will be, and who undergoes no change. According to Gregory of Nazianzen also, 
‘being’ is a name that first and foremost describes the divine essence. Since God as ‘being’ 
encompasses being as a whole, Gregory calls him, in a famous metaphor, “as it were an 
unending and limitless ocean of Being.” 

The reception of Greek philosophy in the Latin-speaking world encountered significant 
difficulties with the translation of important words. To on was rendered by the non-classical 
ens. Seneca coined the word essentia as a translation of ousia: just as ousia is the 
substantive of the Greek infinitive einai, essentia is the substantive of the Latin infinitive 
esse. This usage, however, did not become established: under the influence of Aristotle’s 
Categories, substantia became the dominant translation of ousia. The terms ousia, 
substantia and essentia play an important role in the Trinitarian and Christological 
controversies. At the time of these controversies, their meanings were still floating and 
ambiguous, together with those of prosopon/ persona, hypostasis / subsistentia / subjectum 
/ suppositum, and physis / natura. In Greek, prosopon retained its ancient meaning of mask 
or character, whereas in Latin its cognate persona attained the sense of subjectum iuris. 
Among the Greeks, it was hypostasis that acquired this meaning of persona, while its 
Latin cognate substantia only meant for the Latins essence (Gk. ousia) or substance or 
nature (Gk. physis), for which they also used natura. This led to imaginable confusion 
between Greek and Latin theologians. Finally, during the fourth century AD, it was agreed 
to say that Christ was, in Latin, one persona in two distinct naturae or substantiae, in Greek 


one Aypostasis in two physeis or ousiae. Similarly, they declared that Godis one Essence 
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or Substance (ousia / substantia) in three persons (hypostaseis / personae). These 


developments are significant for the medieval Christian reflection on being and essence. 


5.3 MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPY: BEING AS ESSE 


The Muslim philosopher Avicenna (Ibn Sina) initiated an important distinction between 
being and essence. One of his theses was that ‘being’ indicates ‘being-real’, while 
‘essence’ indicates the 'whatness’ of a being. Being is to be understood as the act of some 
particular being; it is not a property of its essence; and it is related to its essence as an 
accident, even though not a categorical one. On the other hand, the essence has its own 
value: it is indifferent to determinations such as universality or individuality, and mental or 
real ways of being, and can be thought of without them. So essence and being are distinct. 
This teaching about the accidentality of the Being of created beings was accepted by 
Algazel (Al Ghazali) and Moses Maimonides, but rejected vigorously by Averroes (Ibn 
Rushd). 

Thomas Aquinas takes over Avicenna’s distinction of being and essence, but with 
Averroesrejects the accidentality of being. In fact, with him the act of being, which he refers 
to as esse, comes to occupy explicit primacy over essence understood as the 'whatness’ of a 
being. Thus, if Aristotle may be regarded as the champion of essence, Aquinas is the 
champion of esse. Parmenides had established linguistic argument as an independent power 
that could challenge the evidence of the senses, thus making way for the distinction between 
sense and intellect. Plato had given pride of place to understanding, when he insisted on 
the reality of a world of eternal Forms. Aristotle had systematized the distinction between 
sense and understanding by distinguishing between matter and form in the essence of a 
thing, or the essence that is the thing, the ousia. To Aquinas, however, goes the credit of 
making systematic a further distinction between understanding and judgment. Thus, where 
Aristotle was content to say that among sensible things, ‘that which is’ is either the essence 
or at least an essential, with Aquinas being ceases to be identified with essence; it is now 
primarily the act of existence, or better, pure esse. Aristotle had, of course, a theory of 
judgment, but judging for him was the composition or division of concepts, not the 
absolute positing of what is true; thus, he reduced judging to experiencing plus 
understanding. Aquinas does tend to use Aristotelian language, but, with his superior grasp 


of the distinction between understanding and judging, he was able to acknowledge and 
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emphasize the real distinction between essence and esse. 

Aquinas’ doctrine can be synthesized in the following manner. Being has two denotations: 
being pure and simple, and being qualified in some sense. A being pure and simple is that 
which is. A qualified being does not itself ‘be’; instead it refers in some way to an act of 
existence. Examples of qualified being are accidents, the intrinsic and constitutive principles 
of being, possible, and beings of reason. Examples of being without qualification are God, 
angels and material creatures. God is being as pure and unrestricted act. Angels are beings 
composed of form and act. Material creatures are beings composed of potency (matter), 


form and act. 


Hence, essence also has three denotations. In God, essence is pure act itself. In angels, 
essence is form. In material creatures, essence is composed of potency and form. Form is 
related to matteras insight to sensible data. Essences are also divided into essences pure and 
simple, and essences qualified in some sense. An essence pure and simple is the essence of 
being pure and simple. An essence in a qualified sense is the essence of anything that 
pertains to a being pure and simple. Esse is the act of a being, the act of being, the act of an 
essence. In God, esse is pure act itself. In angels it is an act limited by form; in material 
creatures it is an act limited by essence composed of matter and form. There is a real, 
adequate, minor distinction between finite essence and contingent act of existence. There is 
a real, inadequate, minor distinction between a finite being and its essence. That which is, in 
other words, is not a finite essence, but a being composed of essence and act of existence. In 
God, being, essence and act of existence are the same. But in a creature, being pure and 
simple is indeed that which is; but it is by essence and act of existence that the creature is 
a being. 

Substance has two denotations; further, it is understood in several ways. Substance is 
either first or second substance. Second substance is an abstraction, such as man or cow. 
First substance is a concrete reality such as, this man or this cow. But this may be 
taken in two ways: first, asincluding accidents; second, as prescinding from accidents. 
Further, first substance can be conceived without accidents, (1) as composed of potency, 
form and act, in which case it is, as regards substance, a being pure and simple; (2) as 
composed of potency and form, in which caseit is not a being pure and simple, but an 


essence pure and simple. 


The matter can be made clearer by noting that Plato has an analogy of form, Aristotle an 
analogyof substance, but Aquinas alone an analogy of being. Platonic forms (ta eide) are 
posited on the analogy of universal concepts: they are eternal, immutable, subsistent, 
immaterial, intelligible, but not intelligent. Aristotelian substances (ousiai) do not 
correspond to concepts; they proceed instead from an analogy of the intelligent and the 
intelligible. Thus, in material things they are the intelligible that is grasped in the sensible. 
In that which is immaterial, ousia or substance is both one who understands and what is 
understood; there is identity between the one understanding and what is understood. 
Material substances are known by an investigation of the formal cause. Separate substances 
cannot be known in this manner because they neither have senses nor are sensible things. 
So, Aristotelian analogy proceeds to a conception of separate substances through the 
intelligent and the intelligible. Human intellect is moved to understand by the mediation of 
sensible data; separated intellects are immovable, they are not moved by anything, in them 
intelligible and intelligent and intellect are one and the same. As for the Thomist 
analogy of being,its systematic root is the assertion that the object of intellect is unrestricted 
being or ‘all things.’ The intellect is in act or potency dependent on its relation to universal 
being. Only God’s intellect is purely and simply in act, because no created intellect is 
unrestricted being. An angelic intellect is always in act, but only with respect to certain 
intelligibles. Human intellect is merely potency in the genus of the intelligible; even after it 
has received a species, without a phantasm it understands nothing in act. Thus, the 
Aristotelian doctrine is included in such a way as to be transformed. In material things, 
besides matter and form, there is also the act of existence. In separate substances, besides 
form there is also the act of existence. And beyond these there is God, who is subsistent 
act of existence itself, pure act. Thus, Aquinas proceeds by asking, not: what, analogically 
speaking, is a separate substance? but: what, analogically speaking, is the act of existence, 
being, that which is? To this, the answer is that being not only has a twofold 
denotation (being pure and simple, and being qualified in some sense), but also is twofold 
(being by its essence and being by participation), and is known in a twofold way (being 
quidditatively (essence) known, and being analogically known). The Thomist system simply 
and utterly transcends Aristotelian essentialism, for while it includes the Aristotelian 
doctrine, it adds to it another doctrine that is simply and utterly new, and it adds it in a 


systematic fashion. 


We must note that such a systematic addition and transformation is possible only to the 
extent that, within the realm of sensible things, being does not denote the same thing as 
essence or essential. For, if these denote the same thing, one will ask with Aristotle about 
material and immaterial beings, and answer with him through a science of material things 
and of separate substances. For if ‘being’ and ‘essence’ have the same denotation, the 
question ‘What is being?’ is none other than the question of what this, that, or the other 
essence is. Only if being adds something above and beyond the essential does the question 
of what being is make sense; and only then is this question answered by dividing being 
into being by its essence, and being by participation. 

Aquinas does not speak explicitly of a real distinction between esse and essence, but he 
does mean a non-mental difference between the two in the concrete existing thing. 
Opposition to thereal distinction came from the Latin Averroists, the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans. The latter two groups, however, based themselves on a general and extrinsic 
reason: they objected to the use of Islamic and Aristotelian sources. The problem was 
brought sharply into focus by Giles of Rome, with his insistence not merely on the 
distinction but on a separation between essence and esse: without this, he said, there is no 
proof of creation, analogy, distinction of substance and accidents. Henry of Ghent 
countered with a rational distinction between essence and existence,and refused it a major 
role in philosophy and theology; he was joined in this later by Duns Scotus. But Aquinas 
remains the most important protagonist of the real distinction. 

Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How is being understood in the ancient period of the West? 


5.4 MODERN PHILOSOPHY: BREAKDOWN AND FERMENT 


The masterly sublation of Aristotle achieved by Aquinas in his philosophy of esse, soon 
sufferedan eclipse and a breakdown, not only at the hands of his opponents but also at those 
of his own disciples and interpreters. Modern Western philosophy thus, inherits not so much 
the Thomist synthesis as the breakdown represented by late Scholasticism. A. MacIntyre 
has even referred to modern rationalism as the first cousin of late Scholasticism. 
Descartes, in his effort to give philosophy a fresh beginning, refuses to engage in a 
systematic ontology; still, his Cogito contains certain assumptions about existence. Being is 
first one’s own existence, discovered with intuitive certainty in the performance of thinking; 
the existence of things of the outside world is guaranteed ultimately only through the 
truthfulness of God. Again, Descartes insisted on a strict distinction between essence and 
existence. Essence, however, is not so much the 'whatness’ of a thing or its definition, but 
the principal attribute of a substance. Thus, extension is the essence of corporeal substance, 
and thought the essence of thinking substance. As for existence, Descartes understands it 
as a perfection; he can therefore, say that it belongs necessarily to the nature of the most 
perfect being, God. 
Hobbes rejects all metaphysical concepts such as essence and entity as futile and 
superfluous,and makes a break with Aristotle, when he holds that definitions are of names, 
not of things. An essence is merely that accident by which we give a name to a body. For 
Locke, only corporeal things are real, and their basic determination is the ‘solidity’ which 
is attained through the senseof touch. Everything that exists is either an idea in us or a real 
being outside us. In contrast to Hobbes, Locke does admit a real essence that is the bearer of 
qualities, but this real essence is mostly unknown to us. It is the colour, weight, etc. of a 
thing which gives it a right to a particular name, and that is its nominal essence. Hume 
admits that all our ideas are associated with the “most perfect idea and assurance of 
being.” Still, the reality outside us corresponding to perception is ultimately only an object 
of belief. As for ‘substance,’ he rejects it as an ‘unintelligible chimera.’ One consequence of 
such thinking is that real essence becomes unimportant, and philosophy becomes a study of 
meanings. 


In Leibniz, we find once again the effort to work out an ontology, but now it is not so much 
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the science of esse as of the most universal concepts such as something, nothing, 
thinkable, being, and thing. The idea of being is innate in all people, but we come to it by 
the Cartesian way of self-experience and distinct ideas. Being is thus, what can be clearly 
grasped, and the existent can be perceived through inner or outer sense. As for essence, it 
is basically the possibility of whatone proposes; it is eternal because it is a pure possibility. 
This essence as possibility contains the act of existing. For Wolff, essence is that in which 
is found the ground of all the rest that belongsto a thing: one knows the essence of a 
thing when one understands how it is determined in itstype. True essence here appears to 
be merely a possibility, but since possibility is something necessary, the essence of a thing 
consists in this, that it is a definite type of possibility; thus,essence is necessary, eternal, 
unchanging. 

Given Kant’s Copernican Revolution, the term Being plays a minor role in his philosophy. 
The place of traditional ontology is taken by the Transcendental Analytic, which replaces 
Being and beings with the pure ideas of reason, as the spontaneous conditions of possibility 
of experience. However, in the special context of the ontological proof of the existence of 
God, the concept of Being does play a central role. In this context, Kant distinguishes two 
meanings of Being: (1) if something is posited as a characteristic of a thing, then Being 
means the positing of this relationship; (2) if the thing is posited in and for itself, then 
Being means the absolute positing of the thing, or Dasein. The main point in this 
distinction is that Being in the sense of Dasein is not a predicate or determination of 
things. Thus, the statement ‘God exists’ brings to the concept God no new property. The 
real contains nothing more than the merely possible. The ontological proof ofGod’s 
existence fails because existence cannot be derived from an analysis of transcendental 
ideals. Being as posited can never be affirmed a priori, because our awareness of existence 
is derived wholly and completely from the unification of experience. As for essence, Kant 
distinguishes between the logical essence, and the real essence or nature of a thing. Both 
refer to inner principles of things: logical essence is the principle of all the possibilities of a 
thing, while real essence or nature is the principle of what belongs to the Dasein of a thing. 
Thus, geometrical figures have a logical essence, but no nature. Kant holds that, while we 
can easily understand the logical essences of a thing, we cannot see the real or natural 
essence of a thing as a whole. However, he holds that it is necessary neither for the 


natural sciences nor for metaphysics toknow the entire real essence of a thing. 
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The doctrine of Being is the subject of Hegel’s Logic. Together with the doctrine of 
essence, the doctrine of being constitutes the ‘objective Logic’ that takes the place of 
traditional ontology. The Logic has its starting point in ‘pure knowing.’ Pure knowing 
presents itself as the ‘undifferentiated.’ In its non-differentiatedness, pure knowing is 
‘simple unmediatedness,’ pure Being. As pure knowing should be called nothing but 
knowing as such, so pure Being must be called nothing but Being itself. Being is therefore, 
the non-determinate, the unmediated, empty intuition and empty thinking. In this total non- 
determinateness it is therefore, Nothing; it is simply identity with itself. However, 
insofar as Being is transformed into Nothing, a movement has taken place, and a new 
moment appears, which is Becoming. The unification of Being and Nothing in Becoming 
produces Dasein, and there arises ‘determination as such.’ Thus, in its attempt to know what 
Being is in and for itself, knowing cannot remain with the unmediatedness of Being; it 
enters into itself, and awaits the emergence of the Truth of Being. This emerges inthe 
first negation of Being, in essence. Being in its truth reveals itself as having become 
Nothing— it emerges as appearance. Thus, one arrives at the second great step of 
ontology, to the Logicof Essence. Insofar as appearance appears not as the manifestation of 
another, but as itself, there emerges reflexion, the appearance of essence in itself. In the 
presentation of essences, reflexion reaches determination. With the Logic of Essence and 
the doctrine of concepts derived from it, the Logic of Being is abandoned; yet the 
movement of knowing leads back to Being. On the highest level of knowing, which is the 
Idea, there is pure unity. The Idea is simple relation to itself, and therefore, pure Being, but 
through the mediation of the concept it is Being brought to fulfilment, Being as the 
concrete, and as totality. Hegel’s Logic can therefore, be understood as a universal doctrine 
of Being, as the explicitation of the meaning of ‘is’. Since, however, primordial reality is 
the Absolute Idea, and since Hegel tends to equate Being with essence, we may say that 
Hegel returns in a sense to Aristotle. 

Kierkegaard reacted against the absence of place for the individual, and the particular 
existent in Hegel’s dialectic, but ‘existence’ has a different meaning for him: it means the 
manner of being proper to a human being. The ‘ex’ in existence is not the emergence of 
beings from their causes and from prior nothingness, but the intentionality of consciousness 
going towards something different from itself. For Dilthey, the concept of essence 


belongs to the life-categories that, in contrast to the formal categories of thought, express 
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a fact of life contained in the inner experience of the subject. Since however, life as a 
whole is ultimately not to be grounded through concepts, the concept of essence contains a 
dark and non-groundable core that we cannot discipline through any kind of logic. 
Instead, there is in each individual a centre of his essence and of the meaning of his 
existence, which we can understand through the consciousness of our relationship with 
him. As for Nietzsche, he completely rejects the distinction between essence and 
appearance. For him, the ‘Outer’ is the ‘Inner’, and ‘appearances’ are not masks of an 
unknown X, but rather manifestation, power and life itself. Yet in the end, manifestation 
almost always becomes essence and functions as essence. 

Husserl’s philosophy is a sui generis return to the immutability of essences. For Husserl, 
essence means above all that which can be found in the own most being of an individual as 
its what, that can be empirically experienced through individual intuition. What is intuited 
is the pure essenceor eidos. To every individual object belongs an ‘essential state,’ and to 


each essence correspond possible individuals as its factical particularizations. 


5.5 THE CONTEMPORARY PERIOD: BEYOND BEING AND 
ESSENCE 


The great re-emergence of the question of Being takes place, of course, in the 
philosophy ofMartin Heidegger. Heidegger was one of Husserl’s most brilliant pupils. 
His originality consistsin adopting the phenomenology of Husserl and applying it, not to the 
rarefied world of pure essences, but to the factical world in all its temporality and 
concreteness. Heidegger’s whole philosophy can be understood as concerned with the 
question of Being. Being and Time (1927) tries to explicitate the meaning of Being by 
examining a particular being, Dasein. The peculiarity of Dasein over other beings consists 
in the fact that the Being of this being is to be concerned about Being. That Dasein 
comports itself towards Being in this way gives its Being the character of Existence. Dasein 
essences thus, that it is the ‘there,’ the lighting up of Being. This Being ofthe there, and 
only this, has the basic relation of Ex-sisting, which means ecstatic dwelling inthe truth 
of Being. Heidegger places the word ‘essence’ in inverted commas and verbalizes it, so that 
it means the Ek-stasy of Dasein. As for essence in the sense of a generic and universal 
concept, Heidegger calls it the ‘trivial’ and ‘unessential essence,’ in contrast to the ‘essential 
essence’ that consists in what a being really is. Understood as a verb, essence (wesen) 
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means ‘to last’? (währen). The enduring of that which, having come into unconcealment, 
remains there, isthe ‘presence’ (Anwesen). The structures of Existence are the existentials, 
and together these existentials form the existentiality of Dasein. Further, since Dasein is 
always and primordially being-in-the-world, its meaning is concealed there. As being-in- 
the-world, Dasein begins to understand itself, when it grasps itself in its temporality. In the 
second part of Being and Time, Heidegger had planned to show the structures of Dasein as 
modes of temporality. But this part never appeared, and Heidegger left unanswered the 
question whether temporality is the path tothe meaning of Being. His ‘Turn’ tries to think 
Being without thinking back to a grounding of Being on beings. According to Heidegger, 
the history of metaphysics has concentrated on beings and so has missed the ‘Truth of 
Seyns’ that ‘essences’ as the hidden. When he uses expressions such as “A being is. Being 
essences,” he is trying to avoid encapsulating Being in categories andin the language of 
presence-metaphysics. He also tries, with the help of a ‘silent teaching’instead of a logic, 
to indicate that one can never directly speak of Being itself, because it only essences in 
silence. In his later writings he tries, with the help of a strikeout, to indicate the way in 
which the new thinking that does not articulate itself in statements dissolves Being. The 
concept of Being has thus, freed itself from all the coordinates of ontology. Interestingly, 
however, the late writings tend to think of Being as a power possessing the attributes of 
personality: Being ‘speaks to’, ‘denies,’ ‘withdraws.’ The high point in Heidegger’s 
mythicization of Being comes when it becomes a cipher of salvation philosophy for ‘the 
select few of the future,’ for those who await ‘the distancing and nearing of the last god.’ 

Taking off from Hegel, Husserl and Heidegger, Sartre addresses the Being question. 
Against Kant’s separation of the thing-in-itself and appearance, Sartre insists on the self- 
manifestationof appearance; but this is not an abandonment of ‘transphenomenality’. 
Rather, it means: theBeing of appearance is distinct from appearance; it is the condition 
for the unveiling of being, but is not itself unveiled. The ontological difference presents 
itself thus, as the difference between the phenomenon of Being, and the Being of the 
phenomenon. The question about the Being of the phenomenon turns to consciousness. In 
so far as it is always consciousness of something, consciousness points away from itself to 
the thing in itself. Between the being in itself and consciousness, whose way of Being is to 
be for itself, there is a radical gap: while the in itself isan undifferentiated affirmation of 


itself, the Being of the for-itself lies in the annihilation of the for-itself — its Being is never 
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given, it is always deferred, is always in question and longs for Being, always conceives 
itself and shatters in the process. At the same time, the in-itself and the for-itself belong 
together. This apriori unity marks the concrete relationships of human beings in their 
Being in the world. Sartre’s ontology explicates the human condition with emphasis on the 
consideration of existence with others and with special attention to the human body. 
The groundswell against being and essence that we have noticed, since the inception of 
modern philosophy builds up into a wave with Nietzsche and Heidegger, and crashes down 
with the movement known as Postmodernism. Derrida, one of the stellar figures of this 
movement, describes the Western intellectual tradition as “a search for a transcendental 
being that serves as the origin or guarantor of meaning.” Such an attempt to ground 
meaning, relations in an instance that lies outside all relationality, was referred to by 
Heidegger as logocentrism. Derrida argues that the whole philosophical enterprise is 
essentially logocentric, and that this is a paradigm inherited from Judaism and Hellenism. 
He further describes logocentrism as phallocratic, patriarchal and masculinist. He was 
vigorous in pointing out and highlighting “certain deeply hidden philosophical 
presuppositions and prejudices in Western culture,” arguing that the whole philosophical 
tradition rests on arbitrary dichotomous categories such as sacred/profane, sign/signifier, 
mind/body, and that any text contains implicit hierarchies, “by which an order is imposed 
on reality and by which a subtle repression is exercised, as these hierarchies exclude, 
subordinate, and hide the various potential meanings. Derrida refers to his procedure for 
uncovering and unsettling these dichotomies as deconstruction.” 
Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1. What is the fate of being and essence in the modern Western 
period? 


5.6 LET US SUM UP 


Where Parmenides used various forms of the word einai to speak of Being that is stable, 
unchanging and one, Plato coined the word ousia to characterize his eternal Forms, in 
contrast to which material things are mere imitations. Aristotle instead upholds the 
individual existent as the paragon of reality, first ousia. These may be either pure 
immaterial essences, or else mixed essences composed of matter and form. 

Where Aristotle had an analogy of substance, Thomas Aquinas worked out an analogy of 
esse: God is the pure esse; angels are substances composed of act of existence and essence; 
material things are composed of act of existence and essence, but the essence is itself 
composed of form and matter. Thus, Being for Aquinas is primarily, esse rather than 
essence. 

This higher synthesis and transformation of Aristotle is broken up in various ways in the 
modern period. The empiricists regard essences as merely nominal. Kant recognizes that 
existence is nota predicate, but relegates Being to a minor role. Hegel ignores esse, to 
construct a Logic of Being and a Logic of Essence, culminating in the Absolute Idea. In 
reaction to his neglect of theparticular and the individual, Kierkegaard works out a new 
meaning of existence as the mannerof being proper to human beings. 

Heidegger works out a phenomenology of factical existence, seeks the Being of meaning, 
and raises anew the question of Being. However, he abandons his early efforts when he opts 
for a poetic recognition of the Truth of Being that ‘essences’ in silence. Derrida is 
representative of postmodernism, when he proscribes all philosophy as logocentric, and 
conceives of his own taskas one of deconstruction of the subtle violence of philosophy, and 
of civilization. Postmodernism therefore, seeks to get beyond the thinking of Being and 


essence/logos that has characterized the history of the West. 


5.7 KEY WORDS 


Einai: Greek word, infinitive ‘to be.’ 


Ousia, ousiai: Greek word, substantive derived from einai, variously translated as being or 
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substance. 
To ti en einai: Greek word, expression coined by Aristotle, usually translated as essence. 


Esse: Latin word, infinitive ‘to be’; act of existence. 
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5.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your progress I 

1. In the ancient period of the West, being tends to be identified with essence in the sense of the 
whatness of things, and essences are considered stable and unchanging in themselves. 
Parmenides regarded only the stable and unchanging as being, and further regarded being as one. 
Plato preserved this emphasis on stability when he spoke of a world of eternal, unchanging 
Forms, but admitted a plurality of such Forms or ousiai. Aristotle extendedthe word ousia 
also to material things, and indeed exalted the individual existent as the prototypical substance 
or ousia. Still, even for him ousia or being is largely its essence, though in material things the 
essence consists not only of form, but also of matter. 

In the medieval period of the West, a distinction emerges between essence and existence. 


Especially for Thomas Aquinas, being is primarily not essence but act of existence, oresse. 
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He establishes an analogy of esse: God who is pure esse; angels who are beings composed of 
form and act of existence; and material things that are composed of essence and existence, and 
whose essence is further composed of matter and form. 

Check your progress II 

1. In the modern period, Hobbes and Locke begin insisting that essences or definitions areof 
names, rather than of things. Kant does recognize that existence is not a predicate, but relegates 
Being to a minor role as compared to the pure ideas of reason. Hegel swallows up both esse 
and movement, into the dialectic of the Absolute Idea. In reaction, Kierkegaard worked out a 
new meaning of existence as the manner of being proper to the human being, and Nietzsche 
refused to acknowledge any difference between essence and appearance. Thus, the modern 
period represents a breakdown of the synthesis achieved byThomas Aquinas. 

The contemporary period may be regarded as an ongoing effort to get beyond both Being and 
logos. Taking inspiration from Husserl, Heidegger creates a phenomenology of factical 
existence, and raises anew the question of Being. This he does by examining Dasein, which is 
that being whose Being is to be concerned about Being. Eventually he abandons this attempt, 
and opts for a poetic recognition of the Truth of Being that ‘essences’ in silence. Derrida goes 
one step further when he characterises the whole history of philosophy in the West, including 
that of Heidegger, as logocentric, and proposes to replace it by deconstruction of its violent and 


repressive dichotomies. 
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6.16Answers to Check Your Progress 


6.0 OBJECTIVES 


Every finite being is constituted of various intrinsic metaphysical principles. And onesuch 
metaphysical principle is that every finite being is composed of substance and accidents. In this 
unit, you will be helped to understand: 

e Nature of Substance and Accidents 


e Division of Substance and Accidents 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


The word ‘Substance’ literally means ‘subject or substratum’ that which supports. It is derived 


from the Latin word ‘substantia’ which means ‘standing under’. Substance, thus, literally means 
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then “that which stands beneath”. Secondly, the role of substance is related to its naturethat 
is something subsistent. This means that it does not exist in something else, but in itself, asthe 
relatively permanent principle of a being. We can hence define substance as ‘the basic inner 
principle of relative permanence of a being that becomes.’ From this definition we may 
conclude that finite beings are composed of a relatively permanent principle which remains 
primarily the same, throughout secondary changes, and secondary principles which may come 
and go without producing a change in the primary mode of being. The relatively permanent 
principle is called “substance”, and secondary principles are called “accidents”. There is, 
however, far more to be said about these concepts hence, we need to examine them in greater 


detail. 


6.2 THE NOTION OF SUBSTANCE 


It is a primary experience that in finite beings there is a kind of multiplicity even within the 
confines of the individual being. Given the individual, the finite being shows itself to be 
manifold in the order of activity, i.e., it can undergo changes without becoming an 
altogether different individual. For instance, a small seedling will grow up into a tall tree, 
drop its leaves periodically, bring forth flowers and fruit; yet it remains the same tree. A 
baby will grow up and increase not only in size and age, but also in skill, knowledge, etc.; 
yet internal consciousness reveals to each one of us that we are still the same ego as five, 
ten or twenty years ago. 

Thus, when a change takes place in a being in such a way that this change does not 
modify the thing in its individual essence, it merely adds a secondary determination; it 
gives anew mode of being, but does not take away the first or essential mode of being 
which the thing possessed prior to the change. 

When the external senses perceive the changes that take place, the intellect may endeavor to 
find a rational explanation of this process on the level of being. Thus, it conceives the 
qualities which may come and go as determinations which affect something that is 
underneath these changes and modify them. The difference between the determinations, 
and their subject is expressed by the terms “accidents” and “substance”. Thus, our intellect 
acquires the concepts of substance and accidents as corresponding to a reality existing in the 
extra mental world. 


The concept of substance may be acquired also from the analysis of our internal intellectual 
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activity. We are conscious that in our acts of knowing our own ego, which first did not 
think about a certain subject, e.g. electricity, now thinks about it. Hence, again, the acts of 
thinking are conceived as transitory affections or determinations of a more permanent Ego. 


This leads us to conceive them as accidental determinations of the substance of our Ego. 


6.3 THE EXISTENCE OF SUBSTANCE 


When a relatively permanent reality is compared to its transitory determination, the intellect 
perceives that the latter are real, no doubt, but not capable of existing in themselves. For 
instance, running, being blue, being struck, etc. are perceived by the intellect as incapable of 
existence except in a subject which is running, blue, struck, etc. But is the reality in which 
these transitory determinations exist capable of existing in itself? If so, then its nature is 
different from that of the transitory determinations or accidents, which cannot exist in 
themselves. It presupposes then something else which can exist in itself, and therefore, 


differs in nature from the accidents. Thus, we are led to the existence of substance. 


If we wish to present a formal proof for the existence of substance, we may argue as 


follows: 


If there is any reality at all, it will exist either in itself or in another. If it exists in itself, itis 
a substance. If it does not exist in itself but in another, this other exists either in itself or in 
another. But we cannot continue this series to infinity because an actually infinite series is 


impossible and does not explain anything. Therefore, substance exists. 


6.4 NATURE OF SUBSTANCE 


From all that is said so far we need to retain two aspects about the nature of substance, 


a) It is the subject, the substratum, in which accidents inhere. The term 
“substance”can express this function, for it is derived from the Latin “substo”, I 
stand under, I support. 


b) It exists in itself and does not need to inhere in another. 


Now the question is to know which of those two is the primary reality of the 
substance, to support accidents or to exist in itself? While we are willing to admit that 
psychologically “to support accidents” is prior to “to exist in itself’, i.e., that we arrive at 
the knowledge of substance through its function of supporting accidents, it should be clear 
that ontologically, or in the order of reality, “to exist in itself’ is prior to “to support 
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accidents”. For in order to act as a support of something else a thing must be capable of 
supporting itself, i.e. it must exist in itself. If a thing is of such a nature that it can exist in 
itself, it will be able to act as a support of others. Hence, to be subject or a support of 
accidents is a property which flows from such a nature if there areaccidents to be 
supported. Accordingly, the proper definition of “substance” should not express the 
function of supporting but the nature which is such that it can exist in itself. Thus we 
arriveat the traditional definition of substance as “that to whose nature is due a “to be” in 
itself and notin another”. 

“To be in itself’, is not merely a negation of existence in another, but 
expresses the positive perfection of independence in being. Independence in being, 
however, may be either absolute or merely relative. By absolute (intrinsic and extrinsic) 
independence in being is meant that a thing does not depend upon anything else in any 
way whatsoever it exists not only ‘in’ itself, but also ‘of itself. Such absolute 
independence, of course, can be found only in the pureact that is infinite being or God. 
Hence, if absolute independence in being were required of a substance, only God could be 
called a substance. But independence may be taken also in a relative sense, i.e., as merely 
intrinsic independence, which is had when a being exists “in” itself, but not “of” itself. It is 


in this sense that substances are said to be independent in being. 


6.5 A MISCONCEPTION ABOUT SUBSTANCE 


Much of the modern opposition to the concept of substance is based upon a 
misunderstanding of its true nature. A misunderstanding for which perhaps the scholastic 
philosophers of the seventeenth century are most to blame. When we say that a substance is 
that where accidents inhere, this function of the substance might convey the impression that 
the substance is like a pincushion into which pins are stuck, or like an inert piece of rock in 
the middle of a stream to which things cling precariously. This idea is far from the truth. 
Substance is not an inert, unchanging support but a dynamic reality. Every time a new 
accident inheres in the substance, the substance itself is modified. Such accidental 
modifications take place continuously, so that the substance is continuously “becoming” 
something. Moreover, the substance is really identical with essence, and the essence is, in a 
way, the active principle of its proper accidents, which emanate from it “by a kind of natural 


resultance”. Thirdly, the reality which is the substance is identical with the nature or 
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essence of a thing, which is the primary principle of all activity ofthis thing; therefore, 
the reality which is the substance is also the principle of all activity exercised by this 
thing. Lastly, the activity of a finite being, especially if it is of an intellectual nature, gives 
meaning to its existence and tends to make it overcome as far as possible the limitation 
inherent to being finite. If this dynamic character of substance had been sufficiently stressed 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, much of the subsequent confusion might 


perhaps have been avoided. 


6.6 DIVISION OF SUBSTANCE 


~ By an analogous division substance may be divided into finite and infinite substance. By a _ 
further analogous division, finite substance may be divided into complete and incomplete 
substance. An incomplete substance is one whose nature must be united to another 
substantial co-principle. Matter and form by their union become one substantial essence; 
hence they are substantial co-principles or incomplete substances. A complete substance is 
one whose nature does not have to be united to another substantial co-principle; for 
instance, the substances of acat, a tree, a man. Substances may be incomplete in 
substantiality, or complete in substantiality but incomplete in specific perfection. A 
substance which is incomplete in substantiality cannot exist without being united to its 
substantial co-principle. Such are primary matter and purely material substantial forms. A 
substance which is incomplete in specific perfection but complete in substantiality can 
exist-in-itself, but cannot exercise all its functions without being united to its substantial co- 
principle. The human soul, as we see in rational psychology, is the only example of this 
type of substance. It can exist independently of the body, but without the body it cannot 
exercise all its functions, such as nutrition and sensation. 
Another important division of substance is primary and secondary substance. In Aristotelian 
and Thomistic philosophy, primary substance means that individual substance, i.e. that 
which ontologically is the subject of accidents and logically the subject of predicates. 
Primary substance itself has no subject, whether logically or ontologically, but is the 
subject. 
Secondary substance, nevertheless has a subject in the logical order of attribution. In 
other words, secondary substance refers to the universal ideas (genus and species) under 


which individual substances are classified. 
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6.7 UNION OF SUBSTANCE AND ACCIDENTS 


The union of substance and accidents results in such a way that this union does not bring to 
existence a new being but only modifies an already existing being. This union will be 
clearer when we compare this union with the union of essence and existence. The union of 
essence and “to be” in a being makes a thing to come into existence, that is it gives the first 
“to be” to thething; but when an existing thing acquires a new mode of being without losing 
its first mode of being, as it happens in the union of substance and accidents it does not 
get a first “to be”, butonly a secondary “to be”. When, for example, a bare tree gets 
leaves, it retains its “to be a tree”, but acquires in addition the secondary mode of being, “to 
be leaved”. When a man becomes skilled in mechanics, he retains his first mode of being, 
“to be a man”, but acquires in addition the secondary mode of being, “to be skilled in 
mechanics”. Thus, while the union of essence and “to be” results in being which is perfectly 
unified or “one”, the union of the primary and secondary modes of being does not result in 
a being which is perfectly unified. 
As compared with the term “essence”, substance has a more restricted meaning. We may 
speak about the essence of an accident and about the essence of a substance, but generally 
we do not speak about the substance of an accident. If, however, we limit the use of essence 
to that of substantial beings, both terms “essence” and “substance”, indicate one and the 
same reality, although from a different point of view. By “essence” we indicate what a 
reality is, whereas by “substance” we indicate the mode of being of this reality. 
A last remark, from the foregoing considerations it should be clear that in philosophy the 
meaning of the term “substance” is entirely different from that in physical science. In 
physical science “substance” is a subdivision of matter, i.e., of bodies and applies to those 
classes of bodies which under the same conditions have the same physical and chemical 
properties. The substance of physical science is opposed to “mixture”, which term indicates 
bodies with variable physical and chemical properties. In philosophy “substance” is 
opposed to “accident” and applies to any being whose nature is due a “to be” in itself. 

Check Your Progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the definition, meaning, and nature of Substance? 
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6.8 ACCIDENTS: DEFINITION 


Accident is defined “as a reality to whose essence it is proper to be in something else, as 
in itssubject”. Concerning this definition let us retain a few points: 

a) Just like substance which has a nature or essence to which subsistence is fitting, 
and which places the subject within a species. Likewise, each accident has its own 
essence, which differentiates it from other accidents, and to which dependence on 
the being of a subject is fitting. For instance, colour has an essence distinct from that 
of temperature, and yet to subsist is not fitting to any of them. 

b) The words “as in a subject” are added to the definition to indicate the manner in 
which accidents are in another. They are not in another as a part is in the whole (a 
limb in the body) nor as the contents in the container (water in a glass), nor as a 
substantial form is in matter and gives it its first “to be”, but as form is in a subject to 
which it gives a further determination. 

c) Because accidents are such that to their nature is due a “to be” in another, they 
are by their very nature imperfect beings. Hence, for example, we do not say that 
accidents, say, whiteness, come to be, but rather that their subject becomes white. 
However, this imperfection of accidents should not be conceived as if the essence of 
an accident were incomplete, and in need of an essential co-principle. It is a 
complete essence, but one which lacks independence, and therefore, has to inhere in 


a subject. 


6.9 DIVISION OF ACCIDENTS 


Accidents modify or denominate their subject in various ways, and to these 
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correspondthe nine "Categories" enunciated by Aristotle. They are: 


e Quantity 
e Quality 
e Relation 
e Action 

e Passion 
e Time 

e Place 


e Disposition 


e Habit 


These varieties of accidents can be classified into four groups according to their origin: 


a) 


b) 


d) 


inheres. 


Accidents which belong to the species : these are accidents which spring from the 
specific principles of the essence of a thing, and are therefore, properties common to 
all individuals of the same species (e.g., the shape of a horse, the powers of 
understanding and willing in man). 

Accidents which are inseparable from each individual: these accidents stem from the 
specific way the essence is present in a given individual, for instance, being tall or 
short, being fair or dark-complexioned, being a man or woman — these are all 
individual characteristics which have a permanent basis in their subject. 

Accidents which are separable from each individual: these accidents such as being 
seated or standing, walking or studying, stem from the internal principles of their 
subject, butthey affect it only in a transient manner. 

Accidents which stem from an external agent : some of these may be violent, that is 
they are imposed upon the subject against the normal tendency of its nature (viral 
disease) others in contrast may actually be beneficial to the subject which receives 


them. 


Beside these, there is sometimes question of modal accidents, by which are meant further 
determinations of accidents. For instance, shape is a modal accident of extension, which it 
determines, and pitch is a modal accident which determines sound. Modal accidents affect 


directly the accident which they determine, and indirectly the subject in which this accident 
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6.10 THE REALITY OF ACCIDENTS 


That there are real accidents which are really distinct form their subject is unanimously 
accepted by all philosophers, and follows immediately from what we have seen. If there 
are changes which do not result in a new substance, such changes take place in a subject 
which loses or acquires a perfection that does not belong to its substantial essence, but is a 
secondary determination of this substance. Now, if perfection can be lost without a 
change in the essence of its subject, it follows that this perfection is really distinct from the 


subject, i.e., from the substance. 


6.11 ACCIDENTS HAVE THEIR OWN “TO BE” 


It is to be noted that accidents have their own ‘to be’. For example we can conceive that “in 
Socrates there is one “to be” insofar as he is white, and another “to be” insofar as he is a 


man. 


To be white is a “to be” of Socrates, not insofar as he is Socrates, but insofar as he is 
white. Hence, there is nothing to prevent the multiplication of this “to be” in one 
hypostasis or person; for the “to be” by which Socrates is white is other than the “to be” by 
which he is musician”. Keeping in mind that “to be” merely actualizes whatever is real, we 


should have no difficulty in accepting the view that each accident has its own “to be”. 


There is however an objection to this view, is that it seems to militate against the unity of 
the individual substance. If substance and accidents each have their own “to be”, they may 
conceivably exist close together but they would not, so it seems, form a unit. To this, we 
may answer saying that “real distinction between substance and accidents does not 
destroy the unityof the being”. That both substance and accidents are abstractions of reality. 
The reality is the concrete individual whole, which is composed of substance and accidents. 
It is this whole which “becomes” something when a new perfection is acquired by the 
substance. Hence the “to be” of each accident is really a “to be” of the concrete individual 
whole. Substance and accidents arenot several beings put together to form a whole, but the 
entire being forms a whole with substance and accidents. The accidents are not complete 
autonomous realities added to a substance, they are only determining aspects of the 
substance which complete it, and do not therefore, give rise to a plurality of juxtaposed 


things. 
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The unity of the composite also becomes evident in the case of operations. An animal. for 
instance, carries out many different actions which does not hamper its unity. In the case of 
man, it is neither the intelligence which understands, nor the will that desires, rather it is the 
person who understands and desires by means of these respective powers, and consequently 


all his operations are imbued with an underlying unity. 


Thus, a being is a certain whole which is composed of a substance and certain accidents. 
These are elements which form a certain unity, and do not exist separately. No accident 
exists without its substance, and no substance exists without its accidents, except in God, 
who is perfectly simple where there are no accidents found. Hence, all finite beings are 


composed of substance and accidents which form a complete being. 


Moreover, substance and accidents are related to one another as potency to act. Now 
potency and act by their union become one. Although this union of substance and accidents 
does not result in a perfectly unified being, nevertheless there is real, though imperfect, 
unity. Were we to require perfect, substantial unity for the composite of substance and 
accidents, it would be impossible to explain accidental change. Any change in that case 


would be a change of a substantial unity as such. 


6.12 REAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN SUBSTANCE AND 
ACCIDENTS 


A substance and its accidents are really distinct from one another. This can be clearly seen 
by observing accidental changes, in which certain secondary perfections disappear and give 
way to other new ones without the substance itself being changed into another substance. 
Such alterations are possible if the accidents are really distinct from the substance which 


they affect. 


The colour of the apple, for instance, is something really distinct from the apple itself since 
the apple changes in colour when it ripens but does not cease to be apple. All accidents by 
virtue of their very essence are distinct from their subject. For instance, to be divisible is 
by nature proper to quantity, whereas substance is by itself both one and indivisible. 
Relation is a reference to another, in contrast, substance is something independent. 

From the above study, we understand that in the metaphysical structure of being we 


can see that being is constituted of two important principles that is substance and accidents. 
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The relatively permanent aspect is called substance, for it is that remains, although the being 
undergoes changes, and the accidents are the changing elements. 
Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Describe the nature and division of accidents. 


6.13 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have made an attempt to clarify the notions of substance and accidents, the two 
necessary components of finite beings. We have gone to the root words of these two notions and 
have enunciated their nature and division. By this lesson we have shown that in every finite 
being there is a changing element, and there is a permanent element. This study has 
highlighted the fact that though a being could undergo regular changes, at the core of itself it 
contains a permanent element it manifests, that it is the same being. This study brings to our 
minds that change is part and parcel of our very existence, but in all the changes that take 


place the core of the person or the being is not lost but it is enriched. 


6.14 KEY WORDS 


Substance: Literally means ‘subject or substratum’ that which supports. It is 


derivedfrom the Latin word ‘substantia’ which means ‘standing under’. 


Accidents: are the perceptible qualities of an object such as its color, texture, size, 


shape, etc; things which change, but do not affect the essence of the object, are accidents. 
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Act: Refers to the mode of being which is existing in its actuality, in its present time. 
It is“that which is now”. 

Potency: Mode of being which is not yet but the possibility towards the mode of 
being inact. That which will come into existence. 

Essence: is properly described as that whereby a thing is ‘what it is’, it is the 
“whatness"of a thing, the guiddity of the thing. 


Existence: is the act of being (esse). It answers to the question “whether a thing is”. 
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6.16 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 
1. The word ‘Substance’ literally means ‘subject or substratum’ that which supports. It 
is derived from the Latin word ‘substantia’ which means ‘standing under’. Substance, thus, 
literally means then “that which stands beneath”. It is to be noted that every finite being 
possesses two important components one which is relatively permanent principle, which 
remains primarily the same throughout secondary changes. This relatively permanent 
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principle is called “substance”. We see for instance, a small seedlingwill grow up into a 
tall tree, drop its leaves periodically, bring forth flowers and fruit; yet it remains the same 
tree. A baby will grow up and increase not only in size and age, but also in skill, 
knowledge, etc.; yet internal consciousness reveals to each one of us that we are still 
the same Ego as five, ten or twenty years ago. Thus, when a change takes place in a being in 
such a way that this change does not modify the thing in its individual essence, it merely 
adds asecondary determination; it gives a new mode of being, but does not take away the 
first or essential mode of being which the thing possessed prior to the change. Amidst the 
qualities which come and go in a being there remains something underneath these 
changes; a subjectwhich keeps up its identity all through. This is the substance. The nature 
of substance is that it exists in itself and it is independent. Besides it supports the accidents 
which inhere in it. 

De Substance may be divided into finite and infinite substance. Finite substance refers 
to all beings other than the infinite being or God. When we talk of finite substance we 
can divide it into different types: complete and incomplete substance. An incomplete 
substance is one whose nature must be united to another substantial co-principle. A 
complete substance is one whose nature does not have to be united to another substantial 
co-principle; for instance, the substances of a cat, a tree, a man. Another important division 
of substance is primary and secondary substance. In Aristotelian and Thomistic philosophy 
primary substance means that individual substance, i.e. that which ontologically is the 
subject of accidents and logically the subject of predicates. Primary substance itself has no 
subject, whether logically or ontologically, but is the subject. | Secondary substance, 
nevertheless has a subject in the logical order of attribution. In other words, secondary 
substance refers to the universal ideas (genus and species) under which individual 
substances are classified. 

Check Your Progress II 

1. Accident is defined “as a reality to whose essence it is proper to be in something 
else, asin its subject”. Accidents inhere in a subject called substance. They cannot exist on 
their own. Thus, for example colour cannot exist on its own, it is always in a subject like a 
cloth, building, or any object. Because accidents are such that to their nature is due a “to be” 
in another, they are by their very nature imperfect beings. Although accidents do not exist 


on their own they nevertheless have their own to be. For example, we can conceive in a 
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human person that he has a ‘to be’ of his colour, another ‘to be’ in his size, another ‘to 
be’ in his place and so on. Hencethere is nothing to prevent the multiplication of this “to 
be” in one hypostasis or person. Accidents modify their subject in various ways. These 
modifying attributes Aristotle calls them as categories. They are nine: Quantity, Quality, 
Relation, Action, Passion, Time, Place, Disposition, and Habit. 

2; Substance and accidents are mutually related to one another. Substance and 
accidents are not several beings put together to form a whole, but the entire being forms a 
whole with substance and accidents. The accidents are not complete autonomous realities 
added to a substance, they are only determining aspects of the substance which 
complete it and do not therefore, give rise to a plurality of juxtaposed things. We can 
verify the unity between substance and accidents in the activity of a being. An animal for 
instance carries out many different actions which does not hamper its unity. In the case of 
man, it is neither the intelligence which understands, nor the will that desires, rather it is 
the person who understands and desires by means of these respective powers and 


consequently all his operations are imbued with an underlying unity. 
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UNIT 7 MATTER AND FORM 
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7.12 Key Words 
7.13 Further Readings and References 
7.14Answers to Check Your Progress 


7.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit our objectives are: 
e to examine what exactly these essences are. In trying to explain what essences are 
we will discover that there are two intrinsic principles in the essence of limited 
beings: Matter and Form. 


e to present matter and form as a solution to the problem of individuality of beings. 


7.1 INTRODUCTION 


The problem of “One and Many” or “Unity in Diversity” has been one of the important 
themesof philosophical thinking and discussions from the inception of the subject itself. It is of 
course the fact of change that we notice in nature around us that presents us with this problem. 
The problem of change, however, is only one of the issues connected with the problem of One 


and Many. The philosopher Parmenides discussed the notion of being as something outside of 
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which there is simply nothing. Everything in every phase is being. However his monistic 
outlook on the nature of being contradicted the facts of experience. Hence there had to be a 
different solution to the problem of One and Many or Unity in Diversity. To find a solution, it 
is also important to look at the whole issue of limitation in the order of existence. Aristotle 
seems not to have paid much attention to the metaphysical problem of multiplication and 
limitation of existence but he contributed indirectly, in solving the problem by evolving the 
doctrine of potency and act, whereby he accounted for the unity-in-diversity involved in change. 
Aquinas, a medieval philosopher, extended this doctrine to the problems in the order of 
existence. Aquinas was able to synthesize the Platonic doctrine of participation, and the 
Aristotelian theory of potency and act. He then concluded that all finite beings are intrinsically 
composed of Being and essence as co-principles ordered to each other in a potency-act 
relationship. He went on to prove that Being and essence are really distinct in all beings 
exceptone — God. God’s essence is identical with His Being. According to Aquinas beings 
which are multiple in existence are all totally alike in so far as they are and totally unlike in so 
far as each is what it is. Further, this means every being which is limited in being possesses 
an intrinsic principle whereby it is limited. It should be noted that these two principles are 
perfectly proportionate to each other. The essence specifies and limits Being, to be the Being of 
this finite individual. Being, on the other hand, actuates the essence so that it is an existing 
essence. Thus, we can arrive at a solution to the problem of One and Many in the order of 
Being by stating that beings are limited and multiple in the order of being, in as much as the act 


of being is received into diverse essences. 


7.2 MATTER AND FORM: A HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Matter is the stuff (substrate) out of which something is made or fashioned. The word, matter 
is derived from the Latin word, materia, meaning wood. Materia, itself, traces back to the 
word, mater, meaning mother. Thus considered, matter is the ‘mother-substance.’ 

At a peripheral level, form is the external shape, appearance of a thing. At a deeper level form 
is that which specifies matter to be what it is. In metaphysics form is the active, determining 
principle of a thing as distinguished from matter, the potential principle. 

The words ‘matter’ and ‘form’ have been used in a number of ways throughout the history of 
philosophy. For Anaxagoras (500-428 B.C.) matter is eternal. Originally it is a confused mass 


containing all the ultimate particles or seed mingled together. The static state of the confused 
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mass was, at some point, disturbed by a rapidly rotating motion which disentangled the seeds 
bringing about eventually the things of the world and the heavenly bodies. In fact the dualism 
between matter and form was introduced by Anaxagoras by his concept of Nous, which 
according to him is “the thinnest of all things”. It might be true to say that with the notion 
of Nous, Anaxagoras attempted to describe a spiritual reality in the inadequate conceptual 
terms of his time. For this reason, Aristotle termed him as being the only “sane man among 
drunkards”, referring to the absurdities of his predecessors. 

Plato applied the term ‘form’ to identify the permanent reality that makes a thing what it is, 
and for him it belonged to the real world. Whereas, matter was finite and subject to time, 
change, multiplicity and belonged to the shadow world. Matter is essentially inferior to the 
forms. It can never be reducible to the other. Hence there is a dualism between the two. Matter 
lacks stability and unity. It is responsible for all the imperfections and disorders in the world. 
It is non-real and in this sense, it is non-being. It is not ‘non-existent’; rather it has a lower 
form of existence. Any reality it has is due to the reality of the forms. The world is the 
result of the inter-play of theforms and matter. The Platonic concept of form had its origin in 
the Pythagorean theory about numbers. Number is the ultimate element of reality; all reality is 
made of numbers. In this Plato found inspiration for his theory of “eternal form”, the 
immutable essence that is “imitated” by material, sensible things existing in the world of 
shadows. 

Aristotle was the first to distinguish between matter (hypokeimenon or hyle) and form (eidos 
ormorphe). He rejected the abstract Platonic notion of form, and argued that every sensible 
object consists of both matter and form, neither of which can exist without the other. To 
Aristotle matter was the undifferentiated primal element; it is that from which things develop 
rather than athing in itself. The development of particular things from this germinal matter 
consists indifferentiation, and what constitutes the knowable universe. Matter is the 
potential factor, and form the actualizing factor. (Aristotle further posited the existenceof a 
prime, or unmoved, mover, i.e., pure form separate from matter, eternal and immutable.) 
Thus according to Aristotle, the matter of a thing will consist of those elements of it, 
which,when the thing has come into being, may be said to have become it; and the form is the 
arrangement or organization of those elements, as the result of which they have become the 
thing which they are. Aristotle’s example of a house made out of bricks explains this issue. 


The bricks are the matter of the house, but bricks all by themselves do not account for the 
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house, as opposed to a pile of bricks. The form is a cause in the sense of that it is 
constitutive of thething it is the form of, just as the matter is constitutive of the thing. 
But form has a certain priority and explanatory value because the form accounts for the 
matter being in a certain configuration while in that configuration, something that matter 
cannot do. 
Aristotle’s notion of form combines with his teleological viewpoint to give the conclusion that 
formal development has a direction, and may have a goal, and that some things are more 
informed than others. Bricks are more in-formed than clay, and a house more than bricks. 
According to Plotinus (205-270 A.D.) matter is the lowest of all the emanations. If the One 
(Transcendent Absolute) can be regarded as the light which diffuses itself, then matter is the 
last extremity to which the light extends. It is the dimmest part. In relation to the One it is 
unilluminated darkness, the privation of light, the anti-thesis of the One. In itself matter is 
unconscious. It lacks all form and intelligibility. It gets its intelligibility from form, and from 
being an integral part of bodies as their substratum. Matter is also the principle of evil in so 
far as when the soul is in contact with matter, or with the external world, it forgets its 
origin andbeing engrossed in the world of matter, it degrades itself more and more. 
Plotinus does not hold that matter is evil in itself. He studies matter not so much in itself as in 
its relation to form. Matter is that which remains after all the formal principles have been 
removed. Hence, any activity and goodness that it has, is not due to itself but due to a foreign 
principle, namely, the form to which it is unified, and it cannot diffuse itself. Matter strives 
after form and goodness, but it can never hold on to it. Matter is in constant change and 
movement. Hence, it is the principle of multiplicity. 
Immanuel Kant treated form as if it is a property of mind; he held that form is derived from 
experience. In other words, he said, it is imposed by the individual on the material object. 
Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Define/describe Matter and Form: 


7.3 ESSENCES AS SUBSTANCE AND ACCIDENTS 


The term ‘essence’ primarily refers to the substance, and in a qualified sense to the accidents. 
For the present our focus is on the term essence as referring to substance. The substantial 
essence is known and defined in terms of its characteristic modes of activity. A human being, 
for example, is a substance having vegetative, sensory, and intellectual activities. On the basis 
of these activities he/she can be defined as a corporeal, sentient, rational, and living 
substance. All human beings have the same definable types of activity. They are alike, 
therefore, in theirspecific notes: they are the same in species. The definition of a human 
being expresses this specific essence, and is predictable univocally of each and every human 
being, in so far as he/she is a member of the human species. However, for the very reason that 
it is truly universal, the definition does not express the individuality of the members of the 
species. Krishnan and Husain are alike as men, and yet they are completely diverse as 


individuals. How can this be? 


7.4 THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUATION 


Aquinas insists upon locating the principle of this diversity within the essence of the 
individual being. The source of this diversity lies within and must therefore be represented by 
something in the individual essence. This in turn acknowledges the fact that each member of 
the class is a limited expression of all the conceivable perfections which could be attributed to 
the common essence of the class as a whole. It would amount to the view that each individual 
must be said to “participate” or possess in some degree the perfections of its class. It would 
further lead us to the need to place within the very essence itself of each member of the class 
an additional principle of limitation for the essence. Here it is the essence that is being 
limited and the principle of limitation can be termed as “prime matter” (material prima). The 
actual essence thus limited is called the substantial form. It should be noted that only the 


essences of material substances are thus limited. 


7.5 MATTER AS PRINCIPLE OF LIMITATION 


Matter can be said to be the principle of limitation in the essence, which is itself a principle of 
limitation of act of existing. The actual essence which is limited by being received into the 


limiting matter principle is called substantial form. This doctrine of matter-form composition 
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of the essence in the material substances of our experience is known as hylemorphism, a 
conjoined Greek term for matter and form. Accepting matter as the limiting principle in the 
essence gives us a rational explanation for the multiplication of many similar essences in the 


class or species. 


7.6 MATTER AND FORM IN AQUINAS’ METAPHYSICS 


In Aquinas’ Metaphysics, matter principle is the first intrinsic potential principle of 
limitation inthe essence of the material substance, whereby each individual in such a class is 
distinct or individuated from every other member of its class or species. And the substantial 
form in material substances is the first intrinsic actual principle which renders the 
potential materialprinciple actual, thus making the whole essence capable of receiving the act 
of existence. Using hylemorphism as a rational explanation of how there can be many distinct 
individuals who are nevertheless members of a single class is the special contribution of 
Aquinas. Taken togetherboth are in potentiality to their act of existing, the principle by which 
the whole composite is actuated. Neither the matter nor the form can be in separation. Rather 
one act of ‘to be’ is received into both principles of the composite essence together. It is clear, 
however, that this actuation is received through the substantial form. Surely, the substantial 
forms cannot act in any way independently of their material principles. In other words, matter 
and form co-act. Thus from matter and form we get a unit, without any external bonding 
uniting them. Here we can note the force of the axiom: Oneness of being follows its to be. 
The material principle is constituted in its very nature as an essential relation to form. Form, 
in turn, is constituted as an essential relation to the material principle. They are correlatives 
in the same way the principles of essence and existence are in the being as a whole. They 
are co-causes of their actions too. It is right to conclude then that since the matter and form 
cannot act independently of one another they cannot exist too independently of one another. 


Hence the formula: No matter without form; no form without matter. 


7.7 DISTINCTION BETWEEN MATTER AND FORM 


From what we said above it must be evident that there is a real distinction between the 
matter and form principles. This is not only because they are related to each other as potency 
to act but also because matter is a principle of limitation in the essence. It is as if matter is 
saying, “this much and no more” in the essence for this being. If the limiting principle in the 


essence were not really distinct from that which it limits, then one material substance in a 
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class would not be really distinct from another in the class. In a word, it would not be really 
individuated. Besides, in an essential change the form can be separated from the matter. Of 
course, the matter must instantaneously receive a new form. Thus the matter is separated from 
this particular form and immediately receives a new form. As is clear, separability is one of 
the simplest and best tests of real distinction. We should also note that matter represents 
limitation of such perfections as pertained to the common essence representing the whole 
class, whereas, form represents this unlimited aspect as the common essence in the individual. 
It, of course, pertains to the class or specific perfections. Matter pertains to the peculiarly 
individual perfections which separate one member of the class from all others, so-called 
individual differences. For instance, a human being’s form (soul) represents such perfections 
as his/her human class possesses; his/her matter (body) represents the individual differences 
peculiar to him/her alone in his/her class. Indirect predication, however, is possible. Matter 
has form. Form has matter. Hence, matter is not form. Form is not matter. Therefore they are 
really distinct. The distinction, however, is a minor real distinction. For, here we are dealing 
with two principles of being rather than two distinct beings. 

Check Your Progress II 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Describe the role of matter and form in Limitation:- 


7.8 ROLE AND IMPORTANCE OF QUANTITY IN 
INDIVIDUATION 


At first sight it would seem obvious even to an ordinary person that an individual in its class is 
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recognized by its various particular appearances: its peculiar size, shape, colour, fixed 
quantity, and the like. Such observations are certainly not off the mark. But there is a hitch 
and we need to go beyond. The problem of individuation is not the simple one of how the 
individual is recognized. Rather it is one of finding a rational explanation of how the 
individual is metaphysically constituted as an individual in its very being. What is it within the 
being by which it is constituted undivided in itself and separated from all other beings? 

It is evident that it is by the proper accident of the quantity of a material substance (in which 
the other accidents, such as colour, shape, weight, and the like, first inhere, and then, through 
the quantity, in the substance itself) that the individual is so recognized. Quantity is thus a 
very profound modifying factor, though still of an accidental character, in all material 
substances. Such substances are often designated as quantified beings. It is for these and 
other reasons, that Aquinas insists, that quantity exercises an auxiliary role with the essential 
principle of matter to complete the principle of individuation. It is by the principle of 
individuation that the individual being is distinct from similar beings belonging to a class. In 
Chapter two of his metaphysical work On Being and Essence, Aquinas writes: “We must 
realize that matter which is the principle of individuation is not any matter whatsoever, but 
only signated matter (materia signata). By signated matter I mean matter considered under 
determined dimensions.” According to commentators of his work, the reference to 
“determined dimensions” is to the accident of quantity which possesses certain dimensions 
in space. 

Accidents, the causes of lesser determinations in a being, are as it were “con-created” or 
produced with the production of the essence or substance. Without them the substance 
would not be fully equipped for existence. Hence they are called “proper” accidents. They are 
said to flow as it were from the essence or substances necessarily, though not of the essence. 
Such an accident is quantity in material substances. Quantity is generally described as that 
proper intrinsic and absolute accident having dimensions inhering primarily in the material 
principle of a substance. When a material substance is said to be perfected by quantity in 
accordance with its role as an accident, it is done necessarily under certain determined 
dimensions. 

Quantity by its nature is equipped to perform this auxiliary role. It is essentially divisible and, 
as such, is the basis of numerical designation. Moreover, without its proper accident of 


quantity with determinate dimensions, prime matter is not equipped of itself to exercise its 
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essential function of making a material substance fully individual in its class or species. The 
reason for this is that of itself matter is undetermined and common to all material substances. 
Matter must itself, therefore, receive a certain determination or perfection. Such determination 
or perfection comes from quantity, which is its proper accident. This does not in any way 
mean that quantity can become a co-constituent with the material principle in the 
individuation of the substance. It should be carefully noted that what is to be individuated is 


neither the matter nor the quantity but the received act of existence. 


7.9 IDEA OF INDIVIDUATION IN ARISTOTLE’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


Aristotle’s doctrine of individuation uses the similar terms of matter and form. Aristotle did 
not reject his teacher Plato as much as it is sometimes thought. For Aristotle matter seems to 
be the principle of individuation. He says in his Metaphysics, “What is numerically different 
has matter; for one and the same concept, humanity for instance, belongs in many. Socrates 
however is one.” For Aristotle, as for Plato, not only was the conceptual or universal and 
unchangeable essence the only object of science and true knowledge, but it was also 
ultimately identical withthe real essence in the individual. In view of this the matter as 
principle of individuation cannot be a part of the individual essence even though Aristotle 
frequently says matter is part of thewhole composite substance. Indeed matter has its own 
existence, as has form. Therefore, the difference between John and Simon, for instance, is due 
entirely to the fact that the one unchangeable universal form of man is received in one case by 
this flesh and these bones(matter), and in the other by this other flesh and bones. However, 
since these two human individuals agree with each other not only in having a form (soul) but 
also in having a body (the matter of the form), Aristotle even grants that there must be 
universal matter including bones and flesh in general. In Aristotle, the Idea or Form exists 
immanently in numerically different individuals as many times as it is itself received 
unchangeably into the various parts of changeable and divisible matter. Reception of the 
Form into this matter implies only an unessential individuation. No real limitation is involved. 
There is no individual being in the full sense of the term. Aristotle failed to give a rational 
explanation of the real and distinct individuality of each existing being because he failed to 
consider the act of existence as a distinct principle in finite beings. Therefore, he was in no 
position to answer the second and auxiliary question of individuation of such individual 
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beings within a species in view of the similarity of their respective individual essences. The 
complete absence of any doctrine of participation in Aristotle, in any full sense of that term, is 


the source of his failure on both counts. 


7.10 IDEA OF INDIVIDUATION IN JOHN DUNS SCOTUS’ 
PHILOSOPHY 


Scotus followed Aristotle in identifying being primarily with essence. He rejected the general — 
metaphysical principle of potency limiting act, and thus refused to accept Aquinas’ doctrine of 
participation, with its consequent real distinction between essence and existence in all finite 
beings. He also rejected the matter-form doctrine of individuation as Aquinas presented it, 
andin these respects he followed Aristotle. Scotus also opposed the unicity of substantial form 
in material substances and insisted on a plurality of formally distinct forms corresponding to 
the several grades of being in the thing (for example, the vegetative, sensitive, and rational 
forms inthe human substance). He further held for a final form by which every material 
substance is distinct from every other member of its class. It is known as the form of 
“thisness” (haecceitas). The real distinction of individuals presupposes that each of them 
contains “realities” whichdiffer. They do not differ in their common nature. Therefore, some 
“reality” is added to the common nature by individuation. Scotus expresses this doctrine as 
follows: “Besides the nature there are accordingly in this individual and in that one some 
primarily different entities by way of which this one and that one differ; that is, that entity in 
that individual and this entity in this one. Thus, they cannot be negations ... nor some 
accident. Therefore they are certain entities of themselves positively determining the common 
nature.” It is therefore by this unique individual property that matter in itself becomes this 
numerically one thing. The “haecceitas” or “thisness” form also renders quantity and all 
accidents individual. 

Evidently, Scotus is forced to his position on individuation by his exaggerated realism, 
which seeks to safeguard the objective validity of our abstract and scientific knowledge. He 
overstates the reality of the common or universal form, making it something real on the part of 
the thing instead of having the so-called formal nature only in the mind. Every grade of 
perfection in the being, represented by a common form, is individualized by this ultimate form 


of thisness. It is unnecessary and really irrational to posit “thisness” to explain individuation. 
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7.11 IDEA OF INDIVIDUATION IN FRANCISCO SUAREZ’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


Suarez stated that the abstract universal representing the common aspect of the class to 
which the individual belongs is contracted by an individual difference to constitute the 
individual. As realized in the individual, this abstract common nature is identical with the 
entire entity of the individual substance. The same is true of the conceived difference. 
Accordingly, the intrinsic principle of individuation, or the entity existing in the individual 
and making the realized specific nature incommunicable is only logically distinct from this 
realized, abstractly conceived nature.In reality, it is identical with the realized common nature 
or with the entire substantial being of the existing individual. 

Suarez’s position is deeply influenced by his theory of knowledge. His extreme emphasis on 
the fact that the existing individual is the only genuine reality is a truth. However, it should 
not be isolated from the problem of knowing the individual. Suarez claims that the active 
intellect can completely spiritualize the image so that its entire content in all its particularity is 
rendered intelligible. Thus, this spiritualized species or form represents the individual in the 
intellect in the same way it is represented in the senses by the particular image. In this way 
the intellect knowsthe individual immediately and directly, he insists. Here Suarez is being 
far too optimistic about the power of the human intellect, making it in certain respects equal in 
power to the intellect of purely immaterial substances (angels, for instance). Thus, his position 
on the principle of individuation, which is the result of his extreme claims for the power of the 
human intellect, inherits all the weakness of his very doubtful principles of knowing. 

Check Your Progress III 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Describe the role and importance of quantity in Individuation. 


7.11 LET US SUM UP 
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Every individual within a species intrinsically possesses a principle whereby it is totally 
individual, and a principle whereby it has the same essential determinations as every other 
member of the species. By virtue of the principle of sufficient reason, each individual of a 
species has within itself that whereby it is totally like every other member of its species, and 
that whereby it is totally unlike every other member. For everything which exists has that 
whereby itis what it is. That element in each member of a species whereby it is like every 
other member isa principle which accounts for its substantial or essential determinations. 
For it is precisely inthe common possession of the same substantial determinations that the 
likeness lies. This principle is thus the principle of substantial form, the metaphysical 
principle which intrinsically determines a being to its essential mode of existence. But since 
substantial form accounts only for the essential likeness of all individuals within a species, 
there must be another principle in the order of essence by which the beings differ from each 
other. This difference consists in the fact that the substantial form exists in different subjects. 
The principle of difference, therefore, is a principle in the order of essence capable of 
receiving and possessing substantial form and one which of itself confers no positive 
determinations. It is therefore, a principle of potency in the order of essence. This is the 
principle of prime matter, that metaphysical principle whereby a being is capable of being 
determined to its essential mode of existence. Now these two principles 

— substantial form and prime matter — are very much related. They form a composition, since 
they make up a union of two distinct elements, which do not actually include each other. 
This is a real composition, since the elements are really distinct, outside the mind considering 
the composition. Since the two elements coalesce to form the essence of one being, they are 
not complete beings themselves, but metaphysical principles constitutive of a being. 
Substantial form is a principle of actuality since it confers the specific determination on the 
being. Prime matter is potency since it receives substantial form. Thus, the composition is a 
metaphysical one, of principles related to each other as act and potency. Prime matter plays a 
role in the individuation of an essence. Since of itself prime matter is completely 
indeterminate the principle of individuation is not merely prime matter, but rather 
prime matter marked by quantity. There are different views on individuation especially 


those of Aristotle, Aquinas, DunsScotus, and Suarez. 


7.12 KEY WORDS 
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Hylemorphism: It is the theory of the composition of matter and form. 

Individuation: it is the limitation of an essence, which of itself is communicable to many 
individuals, to some definite singular realization. 

Quantity: It is generally described as that proper intrinsic and absolute accident having 
dimensions inhering primarily in the material principle of a substance. 


Signated Matter: Matter considered under determined dimensions. 
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7.14 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your Progress I 
1. Matter is the stuff (substrate) out of which something is made or fashioned. 
At a peripheral level form is the external shape, appearance of a thing. At a deeper 
level form is that which specifies matter to be what it is. In metaphysics form is the 
active, determining principle of a thing as distinguished from matter, the potential 


principle. 


Check your Progress II 
1. Matter (“prime matter”) is the principle of limitation in the essence. The actual 
essence thus limited is called the substantial form. It should be noted that only the 
essences of material substances are thus limited. Accepting matter as the limiting 
principle in the essence gives us a rational explanation for the multiplication of many 
similar essences in the class or species. 
2. There is a real distinction between the matter and form principles. If the limiting 


principle in the essence were not really distinct from that which it limits, then one 
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material substance in a class would not be really distinct from another in the class. In 
a word, it would not be really individuated. Besides, in an essential change the form 
can be separated from the matter. Of course, the matter must instantaneously 
receive a new form. Thus the matter is separated from this particular form and 
immediately receives a new form. As is clear, separability is one of the simplest and 
best tests of real distinction. Hence, matter is not form. Form is not matter. 


Therefore, they are really distinct. 


Check your Progress III 


l. 


It is evident that it is by the proper accident of the quantity of a material 
substance thatthe individual is so recognized. Thus, quantity exercises an auxiliary 
role with the essential principle of matter to complete the principle of individuation. 
It is by the principle of individuation that the individual being is distinct from 
similar beings belonging to a class. Quantity by its nature is equipped to perform 
this auxiliary role. It is essentially divisible and, as such, is the basis of numerical 


designation. 
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UNIT 8 APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


Structure 

8.0 Objectives 

8.1 Introduction 

8.2 Understanding the Problem of Appearance and Reality 
8.3 Plato 

8.4 Immanuel Kant 

8.5 Protagoras and Berkeley 

8.6 Some Indian Perspectives 

8.7 Let us sum up 

8.8 Key words 

8.9 Further Readings and References 


8.10 Answers to check your progress 


8.0 OBJECTIVES 


The present unit tries to explore the distinction between the notions of “Reality” and 
“Appearance” primarily through the works of certain key Western Thinkers. It also contains a 
brief discussion of how this problem comes to be articulated in Indian Philosophical discourse, 
an elaborate elucidation of which can be found in the Unit titled “Indian Theories of Reality”. In 
the course of the present unit the reader will become acquainted with, 

e The philosophical problem of Reality and Appearance. 

e The stance taken by Plato, Kant, Protagoras, and Berkeley on the problem of Appearance 

and Reality. 
e A brief overview of the Bauddha and Advaita Vedanta discussion on the problem of 


Appearance and Reality. 


8.1 INTRODUCTION 


Think about a few scenarios you might have experienced at some point of your lives. For 
instance, waking up from a lucid dream/ nightmare, where you were being chased by a sword 


wielding murderer, and realizing that it was merely a dream and that nothing happened in 
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reality. Waving at your friend from a distance, moving towards them and realizing that it was 
not really your friend but just someone who bore a striking resemblance and appeared to be like 
them. Looking at a stick dipped in a glass jar half filled with water, knowing quite well that the 
stick merely appears bent but is not really so. Throughout our lives, innumerable experiences 
like these engage us, drawing our attention to the distinction between what things (at times) 
“seem” to be and what they “really” are. In our never-ending quest for Truth, Certainty, 
Coherence, and Consistency, we are constantly wanting to sieve out the Ultimate Reality from 
those objects, instances, experiences, states of affairs, etc. that merely seem to be real but are in 
fact just illusory appearances and half-truths. This difference between “appearance” and 
“reality”, i.e., the difference between “what things seem to be” and “what they [really] are” 
(Russell 2017, 11) has been, according to Russell, a potent area that has “caused most trouble in 


philosophy” since the very beginning of philosophical theorization. 


8.2 UNDERSTANDING THE PROBLEM OF APPEARANCE 
AND REALITY 


Tn raising and trying to answer some of the most fundamental metaphysical questions, “what is 
reality?”, “what is real?”, “what is the true nature of reality?”; “how do we know whether/when 
X * is real?”; etc. theorists more often than not end up demanding or enumerating the standard 
and conditions which characterize and define Reality. These standards are such that If X exhibits 
and meets the enumerated characteristics, then X is identified as Really Real; and when it does 
not, it is relegated to the realm of the unreal, seemingly real, apparently real, illusory, or simply 
identified as an “Appearance”. As F.H. Bradley too notes, Appearance is anything that fails to 
live up to the status of “Ultimate Reality”. 

Across the history of western philosophical thought theorists have evidently differed in terms of 
how they define and identify Reality vis-a-vis mere Appearance. While both Heraclitus and 
Parmenides agreed that the Absolutely Real can be grasped and understood only by rational 
comprehension and not by sense experience, yet they disagreed in what they regarded as being 
the true nature of Reality. For Heraclitus, Reality was characterized by a state of constant 
Becoming and Flux, and he believed that our senses deceive us into believing that things persist 
and are unchanging. In stark contrast, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno held that the ultimate 


nature of reality consists in having an eternal unchanging Being. Parmenides said “there is 


” Where X can be anything Self, Other, some object, thing, entity, state of affair, or phenomenon or property. 
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nothing but a single undivided whole, and nothing ever changes”. Following Parmenides’ 
suggestions Zeno too affirmed that Reality was Absolute and Unchanging, and he went on to 
denounce all motion and plurality as an illusory appearance. Adopting a similar conception of 
Reality Plato described it as something which is made up of unchanging, absolute Universals 
which he called Ideas. The Ideas, for Plato, could only be grasped through reason, and the 
particular objects which the senses revealed to us were mere appearances and at best faint copies 
of the Ideas. Descartes, following his ‘method of doubt’, reasoned that anything which lacks 
Clarity, Distinctness, and/or can be subjected to Doubt cannot be deemed as being sufficiently 
Real. The world revealed by the senses appears to be ever changing and uncertain, suggesting 
therefore that the senses are unreliable and dubitable as means for understanding the true 
indubitable Reality. Since Reality must be Indubitable, Clear, and Distinct, therefore it must at 
the same time be something which is different from what is revealed to us by our senses. 

A review of these and other discussions also suggests that thinkers have also tended to hold 
varied and divergent opinions concerning the distinction (and even the interrelation) between 
Appearance and Reality. There are primarily two kinds of stances that have been taken in 
western philosophical thought on these issues. On the one hand we would find those thinkers 
who admit of a duality between the world as “Ultimately Real” and the world as “Apparently 
Real”, and assert that the “Ultimate Reality” is something over and above and apart from how 
things “Appear to us” in our common everyday perceptual/sensory experience. Additionally, 
despite their adherence to the duality position, these thinkers may disagree with regard to 
whether the “Ultimate Reality” can or cannot be known, i.e., whether or not it is even possible 
for us epistemic agents to ever know anything about the true nature of the ultimate reality. For 
instance, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Zeno, Plato, Descartes, etc. while maintaining the duality, 
would admit that the Real is within the scope of knowledge; whereas Kant would admit the 
duality and yet deny the very possibility of ever knowing the true nature of the ultimately real. 

In contrast however, there are also thinkers like Protagoras and Berkeley, who would deny that 
there is any such duality, and would thereby assert that there is in fact no difference between the 
world revealed to us in and through sense experience and the ultimate reality. For these thinkers 
the world of appearance is in fact the “ultimately real” world. There is no other grade or kind of 
reality which is truer/better/more perfect/more real than the one revealed to us through sensory 
experience. 


The next few sections will present a more detailed overview of some of these positions. 
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Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Explain the problem of Appearance and Reality. 


8.3 PLATO 


Plato was one of the earliest thinkers to have addressed and articulated the problem of 
appearance and reality. His conception of Absolute Reality was charted out by him through his 
theory of Ideas/ Universals/Forms, which were described as eternal and objective entities, 
having a separate and independent existence. Ideas, for Plato existed in and by themselves. They 
were characterized as invariable, immutable, absolute, and changeless substances. The realm of 
Ideas was identified as the realm of absolute Being, as against which the realm of particular, 
sensible objects got identified as a realm of ceaseless Becoming. 

The world as experienced by us through sense perception was regarded as merely a shadow or a 
faint copy of the true/ultimate reality. Just as your photograph is a representation and a copy of 
the real you, similarly individual objects of sensation were regarded as impressions which 
partake, imitate, hint at, and participate in, their corresponding ideas. Reality for Plato was not to 
be conflated with how things appear to us via sense perception. For him only Ideas were truly 
real, whereas particular entities were mere appearances. The world of sense perception was 
merely the world of appearance; whereas true reality consisted in concepts and ideas, which 
were comprehensible only through contemplation and reason. Sense perception was regarded as 
being dubitable, deceptive, and incapable of letting us know the Ultimate changeless Reality. 
For Plato, “Ideas can be thought but not sensed, and Percepts can be sensed but not thought” 
(Masih 55). 

8.3.1 Allegory of the Cave 


In book VII of his Republic, Plato takes recourse to an analogy, popularly called the Cave 
Allegory. This analogy acts as an extensive metaphor not only for understanding Plato’s Theory 
of Forms, but also for understanding how he conceives the nature of reality, the nature of 
knowledge, as well as the distinction between appearance and reality. 


The metaphor makes the reader think about a group of prisoners who have been chained up 
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inside a dark cave/den since birth. They sit in a manner that they are always facing a wall, with 
their necks and hands chained such that they cannot move or look anywhere but at the wall. All 
that they have ever been able to see are shadows which appear on the wall because of a fire 
burning behind them. These shadows consist the only reality they have ever known. One day 
one of the prisoners is freed and brought outside the cave. The exposure to sunlight is almost 
blinding, and this individual is hardly able to see anything at first. But as his eyes adjust, he 
starts to see the “Real” world with Real objects. Having thus known the Real world he realizes 
that what he had taken for reality till now, was not really so, rather the shadows were purely 
imitations of the Real. The prisoner realizes that he had been living in a world of appearances, 
taking them to be the whole truth and the absolute reality, when it was merely an illusion, a faint 
copy of the reality. 

The shadows in the cave represent the physical world we commonly experience through our 
senses. A world which is constantly changing, deceiving, dubitable, and uncertain. Whereas the 
Real world outside the cave, of which the cave images were faint shadows, is the world of 
Forms and Ideas, a world which is unchanging, immutable, eternal. Plato argues that most 
people are like the prisoners in the cave, living their lives in ignorance of the true nature of 
reality, and mistaking appearances for Absolute Reality. Only the philosopher who is able to 
know the forms through reason and contemplation, is the one who has true knowledge. 

Check Your Progress II 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 

1. Explain the significance of the Allegory of Cave in understanding Plato’s views on 


Appearance and Reality. 


8.4 IMMANUEL KANT 


In his Critique of Pure Reason, Immanuel Kant attempts at exploring the nature, conditions, 
means, and scope of our rational cognitive capacity. Notably, his project not only revolved 
around answering the question ‘how is it that we know what we know’, but equally and more 
importantly he was engaged in determining ‘what is it that we can legitimately claim to know’? 


and ‘what are the actual and possible objects of knowledge’? In the light of these concerns Kant 
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went on to draw a distinction between the “Appearances” or “Phenomena” and the “Things in 
Themselves” or the “Noumena”. Through his doctrine of Transcendental Idealism Kant claimed 
that we can and do have genuine, objective, and a priori knowledge only of “appearances” or 
things that we are acquainted with in our common everyday experience, and never of ‘things as 
they are in themselves’ or “things in themselves” (Scruton 2001, 55). 

Kant maintained that all our knowledge is conditioned (on the one hand) by the two forms of 
intuition namely Space and Time; as well as (on the other hand) by the twelve categories of 
understanding. All these together constitute the conditions for the possibility of knowledge. 
Now, since all our knowledge is thus conditioned, it implied that anything which was un- 
conditioned (a crucial characteristic of the noumena) was clearly not knowable. Every time we 
aspire to reach to objectivity and truth in our understanding, we tend to aspire to reach to the 
thing ‘as it is’, absolutely uncolored, unconditioned, and untainted by any perspective 
whatsoever. What Kant’s Transcendental Idealism tells us is that this very unconditioned “thing 
in itself’, or noumena, is not within the scope of knowledge, and that therefore, all that we can 
and do have access to is the knowledge of conditioned Appearances. 

It needs to be noted however that, despite its revolutionary appeal Kant’s Transcendental 
Idealism has been criticized for the evident ambiguity surrounding the conceptualization and 
descriptions accorded to Appearance and Thing in itself; Phenomena and Noumena; Empirical 
Object and Transcendental object. It is still a matter of academic debate whether in using these 
terms and phrases Kant was trying to draw a distinction between Different kinds of entities or 
objects, different ontological domains such as different levels of reality, or was he treating them 
as different aspects of the same ontological domain. 

Yet despite these ambiguities, what can be clearly gathered is that Noumena represents the 
transcendentally ideal world/object. It may thus be said that Kant utilizes the concept of 
noumena negatively, to primarily earmark the limits of knowledge; and not positively to 
describe what the nature of ‘thing in itself? or of ‘absolute unconditioned reality’ is like. The 
phrase ‘thing in itself is therefore not meant to refer to an entity or realm which is relatively 
more real than what “appears” to us through sensation, but it is rather used as “a term standing 
proxy for the unrealizable ideal of perspectiveless knowledge” (Scruton 2001, 56). Moving a 
step beyond Plato, Kant was drawing attention to the proposal that even reason and rationality 
were inherently incapable of going beyond appearances to reveal the world “as it is”. 


Check Your Progress III 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain the doctrine of Transcendental Idealism given by Kant. 


8.5 PROTAGORAS AND BERKELEY 


Understanding the Protagorean maxim - “man is the measure of all things; of what is, that it is; 
of what is not, that it is not”, is crucial for deciphering the philosophical standpoint of the 
Sophists and in particular their theory of knowledge and a little more indirectly their 
metaphysics. In making this assertion Protagoras, one of the most famous Sophist thinkers, 
blatantly denies the sense and reason distinction which was a staple for earlier Greek thinkers 
especially Parmenides and Heraclitus, who asserted that the true nature of Ultimate reality can 
only be grasped with the help of reason and that the senses are incapable of revealing anything 
beyond mere appearances. As against such a view Protagoras was trying to defend the idea that 
each individual person is herself/himself the standard for Truth and Reality. The Sophist 
metaphysics and epistemology may be regarded as being relativistic. Protagoras is believed to 
have said “there is no truth except the sensations and impressions of each man.” (Stace 2003, 
114). What we subjectively sense and experience is the reality for each one of us. There is no 
other, better, more absolute, or more objective grade of reality over and beyond sensations and 
impressions. What appears real to me is real for me and what appears real to you is real for you. 
Appearances are the “thing in itself". Truth and Reality are what the individual and subjective 
sensations reveal to each one of us. Seeing a mirage is as true as seeing sand; experiencing thirst 
in a dream is as true as being thirsty while running. The assertion that the earth is round is as 
true as the assertion that it is a flat disc floating on water. Protagoras therefore does not admit of 
a duality or a difference between the world as it appears to us and the world as it really is. Rather 
for him, appearance and reality are in-distinct, appearance is reality, and reality is nothing over 
and above, or apart from, appearance. 

George Berkeley was an idealist who also believed that things are as they appear to us in sense 
perception. Reality, for Berkeley, did not consist in an extra-mental world which may or may not 
be epistemically accessible. Rather for him Reality and existence consisted in being perceived. 


He asserted “ess est percipi”, i.e., “to be is to be perceived”. There is no reality apart for how 
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and when things are perceived. The only things that can be directly perceived are ideas in a 
conscious mind, making all reality mind-dependent. Any belief in the existence of mind 
independent matter, substance, objects, etc. was merely an illusion. He rejected the very 
possibility of a mind independent reality. Since, the existence of an object depends on its being 
perceived by a conscious mind, therefore unlike Plato, Berkeley treats Reality as not being 
something which is not given in immediate sense perception, and unlike Kant, he does not treat 
as being something which is altogether unknowable. Berkeley’s idealism implies that 


Appearance and reality are in-distinct. 


8.6 SOME INDIAN PERSPECTIVES 


Elaborate discussions surrounding the distinction between appearance and reality can also be 
traced in the Bauddha and Advaita Vedanta schools of Indian Philosophical Thought. One of the 
central tenets of Buddhism is the doctrine of momentariness or ksanabhangavada. Everything, 
according to this school, is momentary, transitory, and fleeting. The true nature of Reality is 
evanescent, it undergoes continuous and rapid change. Every moment comes into being and 
undergoes decay. It is for this reason, that any semblance of permanence is regarded as being 
merely apparent and illusory. It is due to conceptualization, and the process of granting nama, 
rupa, jati, etc. (name, form, class, etc.) that discrete, fleeting, impermanent moments appear to 
continue and persist across time. Nagarjuna, who belonged to the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhism, described Reality as being nisprapanca, prapanca stinya, and svabhdava Siinya, i.e., 
as something which is free from all categorizations (catuskotivinirmukta) and devoid of any 
essence. Realty can neither be categorized as Being, nor non-Being, nor both, and not even 
neither. Due to our conceptual scheme, we end up conceiving things via these categories and 
therefore the Absolute nameless and formless reality appears as having the characteristics such 
as Being or non-Being etc., which do not in fact characterize Reality. 

Reality according to Sankaracarya is non-dual or advaya. It was regarded as being part-less and 
changeless, and having an unalterable Being. This was the description of absolute Reality or 
paramarthika satta; as against which, any vikāra, transformation, or change was regarded as 
being part of either the pratibhasika or the vyavaharika satta. While change presupposes duality, 
Reality on the other hand is described as Absolute Being which is nitva, suddha, buddha and 
mukta. Furthermore, Reality according to advaita Vedanta is non-sublatable in all three stages 


(Trikala abddhita), and anything which can be sublated in any of the three stages (jagrat, 
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svapna, susupti) is therefore denounced as being merely apparent. But this apparent reality is not 
to be qualified as being wholly “unreal” either. Its key characteristic is that it is neither entirely 
unreal (like the horns of a rabbit), nor even is it absolutely Real (like Brahman). And since it is 


neither real nor unreal, it is identified as being anirvacaniya or indeterminate. 


8.7 LET US SUM UP 


The present Unit was an attempt to acquaint the learner with the difference between the ideas of 
“appearance” and “reality” which have been taken to represent the difference between what our 
immediate experience makes us believe is the case and what really is the case; i.e.; a difference 
between what things seem to be and what they really are. 

Most of the philosophical discussions on this topic in western philosophical thought have 
revolved around questions about the nature, status, cause and interrelation between appearance 
and reality; including whether and how these aspects are related? ; whether they are absolutely 
distinct and independent?; or whether appearances constitute a precise representation of how 
things really are?; etc. Though this problem essentially raises important questions about the 
nature of reality, and thereby seems primarily metaphysical and ontological, yet it is 
simultaneously intertwined with questions concerning human nature, as well as the process, 
scope, and extent of our ability to know things. 


8.8 KEY WORDS 


Theory of Forms : Plato’s metaphysical theory which identifies Forms as eternal and objective 


entities, having a separate and independent existence of their own apart from the world of 
appearances. 

Transcendental Idealism : Kant’s doctrine that we can have A priori knowledge only of 
“appearances” and never of “things in themselves”. 

Ess Est Percipi : Berkley’s idea “to be is to be perceived” 
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8.10 ANSWERS TO KNOW YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 

1. The difference between the ideas of “appearance” and “reality” can be understood as the 
difference between what things seem to be and what they really are. Across the history of 
Western Philosophical thought theorists have evidently differed in terms of how they define and 
characterize Reality. There are primarily two kinds of stances that have been taken in western 
philosophical thought with regard to the problem of appearance and reality. On the one hand we 
would find those thinkers who admit of a duality between the world as “Ultimately Real” and 
the world as “Apparently Real”, and assert that the “Ultimate Reality” is something over and 
above and apart from how things “Appear to us” in our common everyday perceptual/sensory 
experience. In contrast however, there are also those thinkers who would assert that the world of 
appearance is in fact “ultimately real”. 

Check Your Progress II 

1. The Allegory of the cave is an extended metaphor not only for understanding Plato’s Theory 
of Forms, but also for understanding how he conceives the nature of reality, the nature of 
knowledge as well as the distinction between appearance and reality. The shadows in the cave 
represent the physical world we commonly experience through our senses. A world which is 
constantly changing, deceiving, dubitable, and uncertain. Whereas the Real world outside the 
cave, of which the cave images were faint shadows, is the world of Forms and Ideas, a world 
which is unchanging, immutable, eternal. Plato argues that most people are like the prisoners in 
the cave, living their lives in ignorance of the true nature of reality, and mistaking appearances 
for Absolute Reality. 

Check Your Progress III 

1. Kant draws a distinction between the “Appearances” or “Phenomena” and the “Things in 
Themselves” or the “Noumena”. Through his doctrine of Transcendental Idealism Kant claims 
that we can and do have genuine, objective, and a priori knowledge only of “appearances” or 


things that we are acquainted with in our common everyday experience, and never of “things in 
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NATURE OF FINITE BEING 


BLOCK 3 INTRODUCTION 


Every material being is either an entity or a person. Entity is subsisting, distinct, complete 
being ofcertain nature; whereas person is subsisting, distinct, complete being of intellectual 
nature. Human person as rational animal (being of intellectual nature) is being-present-to- 
oneself in one’s being present-to-another. In so far as one is present-to-oneself one is (being) 
spirit, and in so far as one ispresent-to-another, one is in the world. Hence, human person is 
‘being or spirit in the world’ with the capacity to be self-conscious and intelligent. Being self- 
conscious and intelligent, human recognizes other persons also as self-conscious and 
intelligent. In intelligence and freedom one is obliged to move from every form of self- 
centredness to self-transcendence. Self-transcendence could induce committed communion 
with others who are also free social beings. This Block, whichconsists of 3 units, studies the 


metaphysical nature of finite being. 


Unit 1 is on “Entity.” Entity is subsisting, distinct, complete being of certain nature. Subsisting 
means existing by an act of existing which it has on its own and by which we can identify it as 
a being. Distinct means existing as individuals, as beings apart from each other. Complete 
being implies a being in its totality, with substantial form and accidents, and not a part or 
principle of a being. Certain nature refers to any given nature by which we can recognize it as 
belonging to a particular group. Entities are broadly divided into two: conscious or intellectual 


and non-consciousor non-intellectual. 


Unit 2 is on “Person.” Person, in classical metaphysics, is subsisting, distinct, complete being 
of intellectual nature. There is a difference between ‘intellectual’ and ‘rational.’ An 
intellectual being understands things mediately or immediately. Human person, unlike God 
who is thought tounderstand things immediately without a medium, understands things only 


mediately and thus is rational. 


Unit 3 is on “Freedom.’ Freedom is the ability to choose and decide. Freedom presupposes 
understanding and knowledge. Human rationality (with understanding and knowledge) is the 
enabling and limiting conditions of freedom. Human rationality enables one to choose and 
decide since rationality includes within it understanding; at the same time rationality is the 


limiting condition of freedom, since rational understanding, which is mediate (presupposes a 
2 


medium like sense image), is limited by sense image, passions and emotions. Hence, human 


never enjoys unlimited freedom. 


To conclude: As we have already mentioned, every material being is either an entity or a 
person. Entity is subsisting, distinct, complete being of certain nature; whereas person is 
subsisting, distinct, complete being of intellectual nature. Intellectuality is the metaphysical 


basis of human’sknowledge and freedom. 


UNIT 9 ENTITY 
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9.7 Key Words 

9.8 Further Readings and References 
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9.0 OBJECTIVES 


Being, as we have seen, is that which is in some way or something. That which is in some 
way or something is in its own way in each being. As each being is in its own way, all 
beings are in their own ways. As all beings are in their own ways, there would be a 
plurality of beings that aremany entities. This unit studies the meaning and implication of: 

a) Entity as supposit 

b) Entity as individual 

c) Entity as finite 

d) Entity as categorial 


e) Entity as historico-temporal 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


Being is not something like a being. Being is what enables beings as beings, that in 
terms ofwhich beings are already understood. If we grasp Being we will clarify the meaning 
of being, or sense of being. It means that in terms of which something becomes intelligible 
as something. This sense of being precedes any notions of how or in what manner 
any particular being orbeings exist. It is pre-conceptual, non-propositional, and hence pre- 


scientific. At the same time, there is no access to Being other than via beings 
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themselves—hence pursuing the question of Being inevitably means asking about a being 
with regard to its being. A true understanding of Being can only proceed by referring to 


particular beings or entities. 


9.2 ENTITY AS SUPPOSIT 


Accidents belong to their substance and inhere in it. They do not exist completely in 

themselves. Secondary or universal substances, expressed in species and genus, are 
communicated to, and predicated of, the individual substances. They do not exist 
completely in themselves. But swppositor ‘hypostasis’ is an individual, concrete substance 
which exists completely in itself, and thus incommunicable to any other being. It does not 
belong to another; it is the whole containing all theparts; it is the ultimate reality to which all 
functions, powers, and perfections of that particular beingare referred; it is the possessor of 
its entire nature; it is self-contained and autonomous; it is that which is supposed; it is that 
to which all actions are referred; it is that which acts; it is the ultimate subject of actions or 
operations, e.g., this individual tree, this beast, this human, etc. It includes everything that 
can be predicated of a being. It is distinct from nature as the latter is part of supposit. It also 
takes in the accidents; whereas the nature does not. In other words, supposit or ‘hypostasis’ 
is a subsisting, distinct, complete being of a certain nature. Subsisting means existing by an 
act of existing which it has on its own. It is not derived from another principle. It is that mode 
of existencein virtue of which a thing is self-contained and autonomous in its operations. 
Distinct means adequately distinct, i.e., not identical with any other. It is incommunicable to 
any other being as it already exists in act. Such a being can never be assumed by a higher 
supposit since their union could only be at best an accidental union. However, it is not 
impossible for an individual nature to be assumed by a higher supposit, and to exist, not by 
its own proper being, but by the being of the higher supposit. For instance, the human nature 
of Christ is not a human person as it does not existby its own proper being, but by the divine 
being of the Word. Complete being: It is not a part or a principle of a being (human soul is 
not human supposit). It is the whole being. It is a complete individual substance which has 
subsistence. Certain nature: The supposit must be of a certain nature, i.e., it must have a 
root principle which gives the actions the ultimate unity which they (action) manifest, e.g., 
mineral, vegetative, animal, human and divine natures. Hence, all supposits are not finite 


persons; but all finite persons are supposits. The distinction is implicit in the traditional 


interpretation of ‘person’ by Severin Boethius and Aquinas. According to them, ‘person is a 
subsisting, distinct, complete being of an intellectual nature’. Supposit is of non-intellectual 
nature; whereas person is of intellectual nature. The common characteristic distinctive of 
God, spirits andhuman being is intellectuality. It is lacking in all beings below the level of 
human beings. Intellectuality is distinct from ‘rationality'. The term ‘rational’ means ‘having 
reason' or ‘having the faculty of reasoning’; hence it cannot be applied to God. God is 


intellectual but not rational in this sense. 


9.3 ENTITY AS INDIVIDUAL 


The specific nature of a being is the result of the union of its proximate genus and specific 
difference. For instance, the specific nature of human consists of the proximate genus 
‘animal’ andthe specific difference ‘rational’. The union of the two constitutes the specific 
nature of human whois a ‘rational animal’. The specific nature is alike in all humans; for all 
humans possess the nature ofa rational animal. From this standpoint alone there would be no 
difference in the concept one human and another. In an existing human this general 
‘specific human nature’ becomes an ‘individual human nature’. This is done through the 
union of the ‘specific nature’ with ‘individuality’. For instance, Napoleon, through his 
individuality, is not merely a man, but this man Napoleon. 

Still the question is: What is the principle of absolute individuation which makes an 
individual to be individual? Is individuality a reality really distinct from the reality of the 
specific nature? In this case, the principle of absolute individuation would be the entity of the 
individuality as such, and notthe nature at all. Or, are the specific nature and individuality in 
an existing individual imitatively identical, with merely a distinction in thought between 
them, so that they form a metaphysical union? In that case the formal principle of absolute 
individuation would be the entity of the individual nature or essence itself, and there would 
be only a virtual distinction between individuality and specific nature in an individual being. 
The latter view is preferred and it can be demonstrated in this way: The specific nature in 
itself must either be a universal or an individual nature. If it is universal, then a universal 
nature would exist as a universal. However, a universal nature cannot exist in the physical 
order of things as a universal. Therefore, the specific nature must exist as an individual 
nature. But if it comes into existence as an individual nature the entity of individuality is 


entirely superfluous and can no longer make it individual as it is already an individual 
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nature in itself when it comes into existence. Hence the individuality of an existing natureis 
not really distinct (but only mentally) from the existing nature itself, and the principle of 
absoluteindividuation of an individual is the nature or essence itself. In other words, every 
specific nature becomes an individuated nature. Therefore, individuality is solely a manner 
of existence for nature. Then, the distinction between the specific nature and the 
individuality of an existing individual is amental or logical distinction. They are distinct in 
concept because we define them differently. The question is: Is there a ground or reason or 
foundation in the individuals for making this distinction inconcepts? It can be answered in 
this way: Individuality is the same for all beings. It is that which makes a specific nature to 
become individuated in this particular individual. But there is a great variety of specific 
natures among existing beings, each of which is individuated in a large number of existing 
individuals. Here we have the ground or foundation in the things themselves for our makinga 
mental or logical distinction between the nature and the individuality in them. Now when 
there issuch a foundation for making this distinction, the distinction is not real nor purely 
mental, but virtual. Therefore, there is a virtual distinction between the nature and its 
individuality. 

The next question is: What is the principle which individuates a specific nature into a 
number of individuals or individual natures? This is the principle of relative individuation. 
The principle of relative individuation is matter affected or signated by dimensive quantity. 
It can be explained in this way: Since it is the question of plurality of individuals in the 
same species, the principle of individuation must be a principle of plurality. Plurality implies 
division and divisibility. The ground of divisibility will also be the ground or principle of 
plurality. Consequently, the ground or principleof relative individuation must be that ground 
of divisibility which enables a specific nature to be multiplied into a plurality of individual 
natures. Now in physical order the principle of divisibility ismatter affected by dimensive 
quantity. When a portion of matter is separated from another, a plurality is effected in it 
which gives rise to a plurality of individuals of the same species. 

Check your progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain briefly the principle of relative individuation. 


9.4 ENTITY AS FINITE 


A being is ‘that which is in a particular way.’ The Latin word for being is ens which in 
English is rendered as entity. Everything that we see around us can be termed as beings 
or entities. Theword being assumes different significances according to the situations. In 
our study of the metaphysics of being it should be taken to mean ...‘anything that exists in 
the world.’ Being primarily denotes existence. Anything that has no existence can be said to 
be a non-being. 

Something that really exists is said to be a real being. There might be some things which do 
not have concrete existence, for example, I may imagine an apple tree in my garden. As 
long the apple tree remains an object of imagination only the being of it is merely an 
imaginary being. However, everything that has real existence and even the imaginary beings 
can be termed as beings. 

The metaphysical meaning of ‘being’: 

We shall now examine the metaphysical sense of the term ‘being’. The most important 
features ofa being are the following: 

a) Being is referred to as something that is. This reference to being as 
something that is puts it in contrast to what is not or non-being. 

b) In the language of metaphysics, being is said to be an act. By act we do not mean 
an action but the primordial basis of action. When we say that a being is an act we 
mean thereby that the being referred to makes its being felt by the fact of its 
existence. Hence,by act we have to understand the very act of being existent. 

c) The notion of being has a primacy over every other knowledge. The first thing that 
our intellect grasps with regards a thing is that it is or it exists. Without this 
primary notion of existence no other knowledge about a thing is possible. 

d) The notion of being is not a notion of a genus. By genus we understand the 
distinguishing and essential aspect of a thing. For example, man’s rational nature 
distinguishes him from animals. When we say that the notion of being is not the 


notion of a genus, we mean that the word ‘being’ encompasses everything; that it 
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has maximum extension without any specification. Being embraces all realities 


that are real or imaginable. 


Being, in so far as it embraces all realities, is an analogical term. An analogical term is a 
term which stresses certain similarities of a thing in relation with another object without 
going into the details of characteristics or perfections of the things compared to. For 
instance, we may refer to God and human as beings. By this we mean both exist in reality. 
The term ‘being’ is analogical because it can refer to the existence of the most supreme 
entity as well as the most insignificant thing we can imagine. 

9.4.1 Finite Being as Categorical 

According to Aristotle, a category is what describes the manner of a being. Substance and 
accidents are the basic manners of being to which all reality can be reduced. A being may 
be brought under 10 categories. These categories are the following: substance, quality, 
quantity, relation, localization, position, possession, time, action, and passion. For example, 
we may attribute these categories to Peter (substance), who is healthy (quality), of normal 
weight (quantity), son of Paul (relation), who is in his room (localization), and is seated 
(position), who has a pen in hand (possession), who is awake at 6 am (time), who is 
engaged in writing a letter (action), and who is now thirsty (passion). Thus nine accidents 
and substance together make up 10 categories. The said ten categories are considered to be 


the ten supreme classes (or genera) of being. 


9.5 ENTITY AS HISTORICO-TEMPORAL 


Heidegger in his most famous work, Being and Time, wants to find out what being as 
such means. He called it a fundamental ontology. He distinguishes between an entity 
(anything that is) and the being of an entity. He calls this distinction the ‘ontological 
distinction.” Being of anentity is the meaningful presence of that entity within the range of 
human experience. Among all beings only human being is characterized with the 
understanding of being. 

Heidegger defined ‘being’ in a different way than most other philosophers did. 
Traditionally, philosophers have defined being as the ground of essence and existence, that 
which provides the ‘foundation’ for a thing. Plato called this foundation as the eternal or 
universal form of things; Aristotle named it as the real substance; medieval theologians tried 
to define beings as things taking origin from the most superior being, the infinite. Refusing 
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to conceive being as a kind of superior entity, an eternal foundation, ground, cause or origin 
of things, Heidegger argued that for something ‘to be’ means for it to disclose or to present 
itself. Being has to do with the “is”: what an entity is, how it is, and the fact that it is at all. 
For this disclosure or self-manifesting of an entity to occur, there must be a clearing, an 
opening. Human existence constitutes the openness necessary for the disclosure of entities 
to take place. When such disclosure occurs through openness that I am, I encounter an 
entity as an entity, that is, I understand what it is. Heidegger uses the term “Dasein” to 
name this peculiar receptivity of human existence for the self-manifesting of being. In 
German the particle da means ‘here’ or ‘there’, while sein is the German verb ‘to be’. By 
Dasein Heidegger meant the ontologicalpresence of man. 

Human entity is distinguished by its awareness of the being of entities, including the 
being of itself. Heidegger names the human entity ‘Dasein’ whose being consists in 
disclosing and understanding being, whether the being of itself or that of other entities. 
In so far as Dasein’s being is a disclosure of its own being, it is called ‘existence’ or 
‘ek-sistence’. Heidegger arguesthat Dasein’s own being is intrinsically temporal, not in the 
usual chronological sense but in a unique existential sense: Dasein ek-sists (stands — out) 
towards its future. This ek-sistential temporality refers to the fact that Dasein is always and 
necessarily becoming itself and ultimately becoming its own death. When used of Dasein, 
the word ‘temporality’ indicates not chronological succession but Dasein’s finitude and 
mortal becoming. 

Heidegger argues that mortality is our defining moment that we are thrown into limited 
worlds of sense shaped by our being-towards-death, and that finite meaning is all the reality 
we get. He claims that most of us have forgotten the radical finitude of ourselves and the 
world we live in. If Dasein’s being is thoroughly and radically temporal, then all of human 
awareness is conditioned by this temporality, including one’s understanding of being. For 
Dasein, being is always known temporally and indeed is temporal. Time is the meaning of 
all forms of being. The two main theses of Being and Time — that Dasein is temporal and 
that the meaning of being is time — maybe interpreted thus: being is disclosed only finitely 
within Dasein’s radically finite awareness. Since Dasein is radically finite the disclosure is 
radically finite. 

To be human means that one is not a static entity just ‘there’ among other things. Rather, 


being human is always a process of becoming oneself, living into possibilities, into one’s 
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future. The ultimate possibility into which one lives is the possibility to end all possibilities: 
one’s death. Human beings are essentially finite and necessarily mortal, and so one’s 
becoming is an anticipation of death. Heidegger calls this mortal becoming ‘being-unto- 
death’. Dasein exists finitely and thus death is essentially and intrinsically inherent in its 
existence. Thus, Dasein constantly faces the possibility of the impossibility of itself or 
Dasein. 

Authentic existence is born of the experience of inherent finitude, temporality, mortality. 
Authentic Dasein lives in the constant anticipation of death. This calls for an authentic 
awareness of one’s intrinsic finite nature. Being of Dasein is being-towards death. For the 
inauthenticDasein, the past is over and the future has not yet come and he wants to enjoy the 
present to forget its inherent temporality and finitude i.e. its being-toward-death. The sign of 


an authentic existence is seen in the awareness of one’s essential mortality. 
y 


9.6 LET US SUM UP 


Every finite being constitutes a totality, a universe complete and closed in itself; it allows of 
no one outside, everything can be said in it; yet this very totality is simultaneously marked 
by anirreducible finitude. The inner tension of a finite totality is attested by a loop that 
pertains to our basic attitude towards things. Spontaneously, we somehow presuppose that 
every entity depends on some sort of "external" reality, that it "renders" an independent 
state of things, yet this "external" reality is always-already disclosed through its own 
fundamental constitution rooted in Being, in the Being of entities. 

Check your progress II 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
1. Explain the various meanings of Being. 


9.7 KEY WORDS 


Hypostasis: Hypostasis (Greek) means that which stands beneath. 
Ontology: Ontology (from the Greek on, genitive ontos: of being and logia: science, study, 
theory) is the philosophical study of the nature of being in general, as well as the basic 


categories of being and their relations. 
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9.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your Progress I 

1. The principle of relative individuation is matter affected or signated by dimensive quantity. 
It canbe explained in this way: Since it is question of the plurality of individuals in the same 
species, the principle of individuation must be a principle of plurality. Plurality implies 
division and divisibility. The ground of divisibility will also be the ground or principle of 
plurality. Consequently, the groundor principle of relative individuation must be that ground 
of divisibility which enables a specific nature to be multiplied into a plurality of individual 
natures. Now in physical order the principle ofdivisibility is matter affected by dimensive 


quantity. When a portion of matter is separated from another, a plurality is effected in it 
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which gives rise to a plurality of individuals of the same species. 

Check Your Progress II 

1. We shall now examine the metaphysical sense of the term ‘being.’ The most important 
featuresof a being are the following: 

a) Being is referred to as something that is. This reference to being as something 
that is places it in contrast to what is not or non-being. 

b) In the language of metaphysics, being is said to be an act. By act we do not mean 
an action but the primordial basis of action. When we say that a being is an act we 
mean thereby that the being referred to make its being felt by the fact of its 
existence. Hence,by act we have to understand the very act of being existent. 

c) The notion of being has a primacy over every other knowledge. The first thing that 
our intellect grasps with regards a thing is that it is or it exists. Without this primary 
notion of existence no other knowledge about a thing is possible. 

d) The notion of being is not a notion of a genus. By genus we understand the 
distinguishing and essential aspect of a thing. For example, man’s rational nature 
distinguishes him from animals. When we say that the notion of being is not the 
notion of a genus, we mean that the word ‘being’ encompasses everything; that it 
has maximum extension without any specification. Being embraces all realities that 


are real or imaginable. 


2. Authentic existence is born of the experience of inherent finitude, temporality, mortality. 
Authentic Dasein lives in the constant anticipation of death. This calls for an authentic 
awareness of one’s intrinsic finite nature. Being of Dasein is being-towards death. For the 
inauthentic Dasein, the past is over and the future is not yet and he wants to enjoy the 
present to forget it’s inherent temporality and finitude, its being-toward-death. The sign of 


an authentic existence is seen in the awareness of one’s essential mortality. 
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10.0 OBJECTIVES 


In our day to day communication as well as understanding we use terms such as “Human” 
and “Person” but for centuries a number of eminent thinkers have differed in their views 
and theories on the understanding of the concept of “Person.” The objectives of this unit 


are: 
e To develop an understanding of various theories 
e Broaden our mental horizon 


e And finally lead us into a better understanding of ourselves. 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


We live in an anthropocentric world where human person is considered at the centre and is 
assumed as measure of everything. The term ‘person’ is not used for plants and animals but 
it is exclusively reserved to humans. Human is called a person because one is a subject and 
the term brings out the grandeur, dignity and nobility of person. 


The word ‘person’ comes from the Greek word ‘prosopon’ meaning mask, to personify in a 
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role, which became the Latin ‘persona’. Neither in common usage nor in philosophyhas 
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there been a univocal concept of person. In common usage ‘person’ refers to any human 
being in a general way. The person is distinct from a thing or material object. The term 


‘person’ generally stands for a living conscious human being. 


10.2 UNIQUENESS OF HUMAN BEING 


All people in the world, believers or non-believers, recognize something unique in 
man/woman. Philosophers, psychologists and scientists have explained this uniqueness of 
humans differently. For philosophers, it is the ‘reason’ that makes human beings 
different from other beings. For scientists, it is consciousness that makes human unique 
among other creatures. It is precisely because of this unique status that we owe respect to 
every human person. The human being alone is a person. Human has the dignity of a subject 


and has intrinsic value. 


Human is a unique creation of the forces of nature. As a unique creation, a human being 
reveals this originality and uniqueness in one’s development as well as in one’s acts. An 
individual is a being who is one in itself and distinct from all other beings. Many 
philosophers have stressed the element of uniqueness, singularity and individuality of the 
human person. Even though human shares with other sub-human beings a number of 
qualities, one enjoys a life that is qualitatively different from other forms of life. The life 
of humans is specifically different from that of animals and plants, because one has the 
unique dignity of an individual, rational and immortal being. 

10.2.1 Individuality of Human Person 

When a human being goes deeper into oneself, one becomes aware of oneself as a 
subject and also understands that one is different from the rest of the universe and thus 
discovers one’s individuality. Being an individual, one is unique, dynamic, rational, free and 
creative. An individual should never be considered or treated as an object or 
commodity. We can make use of an object at our will because it has no will and 
freedom. Since it has no will,we don’t require the consent of the object to use it. But a 
human person is quite different from an anonymous entity because one is an intelligent and 
free individual. 

10.2.2 Rationality of Human Person 


Human beings are different from other animals because they have the power of reason. 
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Rationality is human’s capacity to ask the ‘why’ of things. It is the capacity to think 
rationally. To think rationally implies the capacity to distinguish between what is reasonable 
and not reasonable in the matters we come across in our life. Reason is the natural capacity 
of human beings to arrive at truth in a holistic way. 

Being rational human being is capable of relating oneself with other beings, making them 
participate in one’s life and promote one’s true good. In order to become an authentic 
human person one requires proper reasoning in one’s thinking and action. Everything 
human does when executing human acts must be a manifestation of one’s rationality. The 
power of reason helps human form concepts, pass judgements, organize them in systems 
and give meaning to reality. Because of one’s reasoning power human being emerges 
superior to other beings on earth. Therefore, as argued by Aristotle, we can rightly describe 


human being as a rational animal. 


10.2.3 Immortality of Human Person 


Human beings seem to be unique among other creatures of the earth because they not 
only are fully aware of the inevitable death but also coupled with this awareness they 
seem to refuse that death is the end. Human being is a unity of body and soul or matter 
and spirit. If I was not spirit, death would not exist for me; as there would only be decay of 
body. Therefore, death is understood as a separation of the soul from the body. For 
philosophers, like, Plato and Aquinas, human is a unity, one substance composed of body 
and soul. But human soul being spiritual can subsist without matter. Therefore, the soul, 
for Plato continues to exist even after death of the body because soul alone is the true 
reality of human. Etymologically speaking im is non and mortality is death. So immortality 
is non-death. It is the continued and perennial existence of the human i.e. the soul. This is a 


unique nature and feature of human beings. 


10.2.4 Freedom and Responsibility 

Freedom is the property of will. The object of will is the good. The will is the tendency 
towards or love of total good. To desire good is a value. To be free means to be able to 
decide freely for a specific good. It is equally openness to good or that it is implicitly 
oriented towards an unlimited good, which corresponds to a fundamental openness towards 


truth. Freedom is the power of decision of a moral object. Freedom of the individual 
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manifests the way in which a person is made manifest, the way one acts and expresses 
emotions, the manner in which one is present to others and to the world. 

Freedom in the hands of human is a weapon of dual stature. It can be adopted either for 
good or for evil. It can serve human for the cultivation, the promotion, the elevation and the 
realization of one’s own being. But it can also serve to obtain the opposite effect; to 
degrade, humiliate and annihilate one’s own being. With good use of freedom human can 
become a hero, a saint, a benefactor of humanity. Meanwhile with its evil use one can 


become an addict, a terrorist, and a nemesis of humanity. 


Therefore, freedom in its true sense implies freedom with responsibility. Human persons are 
called to live with freedom and responsibility. A human of mature personality takes full 
responsibility for one’s life- thoughts and actions. Human being as a moral agent is 
responsible and answerable for all what one thinks, speaks and acts. One is responsible 
for one’s life mixed with triumphs and successes, mistakes and failures. We ourselves are 


responsible for all our actions. 


10.2.5 Self-Transcendence 


Etymologically ‘transcendence’ means to go over and beyond a threshold or a boundary 

(transscendere). Self-transcendence has its basis in human’s power of never being 

satisfied with finite, the limited or the imperfect. Human is the spirit and lives one’s life in 

continuous opening towards the Absolute. 

10.2.5.1 Different Interpretations of ‘Transcendence’ 

Transcendence is the movement with which man continually “overtakes” himself. This 

movement has a direction and points towards a goal, the Absolute. In the history of 

philosophy there have been philosophers who give egocentric, philanthropic and 
theocentric meanings to transcendence. 

a) Egocentric Transcendence: Human is currently in a precarious, alienated and 
inauthentic state. The emphasis is on human rising above what one is now and 
reaching a superiorstate of happiness. Human is in a tension to free oneself from one’s 
misery and needs to find oneself again through a more complete actualisation of one’s 
possibilities. Philosophers in this group include Feuerbach, Nietzsche, and Heidegger 


among others. 


b) Philanthropic Transcendence: Human is currently confined in one’s individualism. The 
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emphasis is on the social dimension and advocates the perfection of the human 
community and an attempt to originate a new humanity freed from social inequality. 


Philosophers in this group include Marx, Comte, Bloch, Garaudy among others. 


c) Theocentric Transcendence: Human is constitutionally open towards the Absolute and 
escapes incessantly from the confines of one’s own reality. Human is the absolute 
opening to being in general, or human is “spirit”. The transcendence towards the 
Absolute Being (theocentric) is the only fundamental structure of human. Philosophers 
in this group include Thomas Aquinas, Blondel, Rahner, Marcel, Lonergan among 


others. 


10.2.6 The Opening of Human to the Absolute is the Fundamental 


Constitution of Human 

Human being is basically spiritual, that is, one lives one’s life in a continuous tension 
towardsthe Absolute, in an opening towards it. This is revealed even in the banal actions of 
everyday life. One is human only because one is in that way towards God, whether one 
knows and expresses it or not, whether one wants it or not. One’s opening to God is 
intrinsic. One is the finite being totally open towards the Absolute. One can accept or refute 
it but not destroy it. 

This transcendence attests that the being of human is spiritual and cannot, therefore, be 
reduced to the material. The spirituality of human is, first of all, positive. One is an ‘T’, a 


person that exists as a unique subject and opens to a “You”, that is a pure person. 


However, it is important not to define human being as a negation of material. Human’s 
spirituality does not indicate, in the first place, different properties from those materials. 
Intelligence and will do not exist of their own account. They are abstractions. What exists is 
a concrete person who thinks and wills. To think and to will are modes of being (accidental 
entities) of the personal being. The problem of spirituality is not regarding the immateriality 
of the intellective faculties but the subsistence and unity of the person. 

Check your progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How is immortality a unique nature of human? 
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10.3 ONTOLOGICAL DIMENSION OF HUMAN PERSON 


The ontological concept of person gives emphasis to human as an individual endowed 
with the faculty of will, freedom and autonomy. The uniqueness of ‘human person’ lies in 
the fact that human person is an individual, unique, original, irrepeatable, irrepresentable 
being as every human has a unique combination of qualities and talentsthat no one else 
has. For Augustine, person means, the single and the individual. To be an individual is to 
be one, namely being undivided in itself and distinct from all other beings. The 


uniqueness of person is implied in the concept of individual. 


10.3.1 Definition of Person as given by Boethius and Aquinas 

The merit of giving an adequate first definition of person in the ontological perspective goes 
to Severin Boethius. He defined person as rationalis naturae individua substantia 
(individual substance of rational nature). This definition of Boethius was revised by 
Aquinas. Aquinas defines person as subsistens in rationali nature (a singular subsistent 


of a rational nature). 


10.3.1.1 Substance 
This is the first category of Aristotle, that which is in itself. The person is a being that exists 


in oneself because one is a complete substance. Person is a substantial and individual unity. 


10.3.1.2 Individual Substance 

The substance, in the fullest sense of the word is the individual. The universal concept does 
not exist in reality but only in the individual. In the philosophy of Aquinas these two terms 
individual and substance are united in the term ‘subsistent’, which means a total autonomy 
of existence and action. The ‘subsistents’ is an individual substance that formsa complete 
whole. 


10.3.1.3 Rational Nature 


While there are individual substances that are not persons, there are no persons that are 
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not individual substances. Every person is an individual and a human person has a rational 
nature. The element that distinguishes human from animals and things of this world is one’s 
rationality. To be a person one has to be capable of exercising reason. It is this rational 
faculty that helps the human person to distinguish between real and unreal, right and wrong 
and knowledge and opinion. The ontological concept of person gives emphasis to the 
faculty of will and the autonomy of the person. Human being as a willing being is an 
autonomous subject who tries to transcend time and space. This means that humanis an 
end in oneself. A person is therefore capable of deciding for oneself and of acting in 
accordance with one’s own decisions in order to arrive at one’s ultimate end. A human 
becomes an authentic person when one acts in a morally upright way takingresponsibility 
for one’s actions. One must creatively respond to the challenges with aspirit to change 


and grow, by relating oneself to God, fellow-beings and nature as free persons. 


10.4 PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSION OF HUMAN 
PERSON 


Persons are individual human beings capable of mental activities. It was Descartes who 
proposed a theory of mind and for him, person is not just a material body but person for 
Descartes is a self, a self-conscious mind which thinks, feels, desires etc. Descartes no 
longer defines person in relation to the autonomy of being, but in relation to self- 
consciousness. In his psychological sense of person, Descartes admits firstly, intellective 
knowledge and reason as the essential requisite of the person and secondly, self- 


consciousness as a distinctive mark of human. 


10.4.1 The Psychological Person 


From the psychological point of view human can be viewed as a being that has self 
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awareness. The person is the ‘I’. The discovery of the ‘I’ means ‘becoming aware of my 
individual existence, separated from that of other beings’. In the psychological 
understanding of person, human intellect, thinking, reasoning, knowledge and self- 


consciousness are emphasised. 


10.4.2 Self-Consciousness 


Human differs from animals as a self-conscious being in the cognitive level. Self- 
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consciousness and objectivity are the two elements which distinguish human from animals. 
In fact, animals know objects and know themselves but reach neither self-consciousness nor 
objectivity, because they do not succeed in separating themselveseither from the knowing 
subject or from the known object. Human has the awareness ofthe ‘I’ (subject) and ‘non P 
(object). 

The inter related actions of reason, volition and emotion together constitute the human mind 
(consciousness). By the existence of these mental functions we become self-conscious 
that we are subjects and not objects. The person not only acts consciously, butis also 
aware both of the fact that one acts and of the fact that it is one who acts. Self- 
consciousness is the awareness by the self of itself. Self-knowledge is the basis of self- 


consciousness. 


10.4.3 Human Person as a Subject 

A subject is a willing, feeing and thinking entity. Human as a subject is a unique being 
endowed with intellect, will and heart. Since human is a subject, no human being should 
be treated as an object, a thing or as a function. As a subject one is a knowing, conscious, 
free and self-transcending being in the world. 

As a thinking being I hold on to my reasonably legitimate ideas and views. As a feeling 
subject I seek and desire for the emotional satisfaction of my life. And as a willing being! 
desire to be an autonomous subject and I make myself a free person by responsible exercise 


of choices. 


The human person is a subject and refuses to be an object. In order to become authentic 
human beings, we need to discover our true self, deepening and widening our 
consciousness, forming an integral vision, creating open attitudes and having right 
convictions. 
Check your progress IT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is a person according to Boethius and St Thomas? 


10.4.4 Substantial Unity of Human: The Absolute Value and Dignity of the 


Person 
Human is a substance. In fact, one has all the properties of a substance; constancy, stability, 
identity, autonomy in being etc. Thus we can say that human or more exactly every single 
individual of the human species is a substance. The complete substance ofthe human 
being is neither the body, nor the soul, but the body and the soul in their profound unity. 
10.4.4.1 Person is Open to the Absolute 
In contrast to the purely material, the structure of human as a spiritual being, given 
intelligence and will, means that one is open to the infinite, tending to supersede every 
limit. The object of intelligence is being as being. It chooses the finite within the horizon 
of infinite and has an infinite desire to know, as well as unbounded potential. Similarly, the 
will is never content with the attained good, but tends towards the greater. Since only God is 
infinite and unlimited Truth and Good, only God can satisfy the quest of the human 
person. 
10.4.4.2 The Person Open to the Absolute is an End in Oneself 
The human person is not a means to an end but an end in oneself in the sense that one is 
ordained by the Transcendent. In one sense the person is relative as one is dependent on the 
Absolute and in another sense, one is an absolute form because one is willed by the 
Absolute. This is the authentic dignity of human person because one hasbeen caused in 
such a way as to be able to direct oneself to the absolute. 
10.4.4.3 Dialogical concept of person 
Philosophers like Max Scheler (1874-1928), Martin Buber (1878-1965), Gabriel Marcel 
(1889-1973) describe human as a being-in-relationship, a being-with-others. According 
to them humans are embodied self-conscious beings who stand in relationality with others 


and it is to be realized through dialogue. Human is not only an individual, but alsoa 
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communion being. In order to lead a meaningful and authentic existence one must establish 
a loving and mutually reciprocal relationship with other human beings. According to Max 
Scheler, the human being lives first of all, and principally in others and not in oneself. 
One lives more in the community than in one’s own individual. Therefore, dialogue attaches 
directly to the persons. In dialogue I enter into relationship with others. Dialogue is 
conceivable only between persons. For dialogue, I must first recognizein the other persons 
as independent subject of existence, interiority, a capacity for response, and freedom- in 
short- subjectivity. 
a) Martin Buber’s Concept of Person 
According to Buber human existence is essentially related and relational. Human life 
with all its complexity finds its meaning, richness and happiness in being related to others. 
For Buber life is relationship with others from birth to death. According to Buber a 
genuine relationship can take place only in the ‘sphere of between’. The ‘sphere of between’ 
is not something permanent, rather it is ever created whenever two human beings meet. 
One turns to the other and in order to communicate with each other, must reach out to a 
sphere beyond one’s own, namely, the ‘sphere of the between’. 
The Three-fold Relation 
Human has a threefold relationship by virtue of one’s very nature and situation. First oneis 
related to the world and to things; second one is related to humans —both to individuals and 
to many; third one is related to the absolute. Thus we can say that human has got an I-It, I- 
Thou and J-Eternal Thou relationship. To be a genuine human person, one should relate 
oneself with the Absolute, fellow beings and nature in mutual selfless love, sharing and co- 
operation. Absolute is the indispensable foundation and basis for every genuine I- Thou 
relationship. Without the eternal Thou human’s relationship will become sterile and useless. 
The Absolute is the Absolute Being who makes possible every I-Thou relationship. 
b) Gabriel Marcel’s Concept of Person 
Marcel’s philosophy has been called in the philosophy of communion. He insists that to 
be genuine in our interpersonal relationships we must be totally and unreservedly available 
to the other. Marcel identifies selfless love and mutual openness as inter- subjectivity in our 
relationship with others. One should place oneself at the disposal of others. Marcel calls this 
capacity ‘availability’. 
To become an available person means to be a free person. Because the unavailable person is 
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tangled within oneself, one is limited to one’s own self-created world. When someone leads 
a ‘closed’ life and does not make one available to others, he/she leads aninauthentic life. A 
person leads an authentic existence only when one is making oneself ‘open’ to others in 
love and sharing. According to Marcel, “I can become myself only through the other, my 


friend”. 


The available person gives oneself without the expectation of receiving back. One is 
actually at the disposal of others. When one opens up oneself for others, one is open to 
reality itself. This enables one to grow deeper and deeper in life, whereas the self-centred, 
unavailable person refuses the call of others and thereby one becomes uncommitted. Oneis 
not ready to go beyond the petty circles one creates. One forgets the fact that when one 
gives one grows and that through self-sacrifice one reaches self-fulfillment. Only a 
liberated, free, available person can enter into a meaningful and authentic interpersonal 


communion. 


The Intersubjective Communion 

Intersubjectivity does not merely mean collective labour or it is not merely being together 
either. But it calls for an interaction in a deeper level. It means that I must be willing to 
put myself at the disposal of the other. Here ‘the other’ is considered and treated not like 
an object, but as the subject, as the magnetic center of presence. At the root of presence 
there is a being who takes me into consideration, who is regarded by me as taking me into 
account. Now by definition an object does not take me into account. I do not exist for it. 

Let us take the example of a bus conductor. I often travel in a particular bus. Therefore, I 
have to deal with this particular conductor often. Now, the conductor is an instrument for 
me. He /she gives me a ticket and I pay for it. Seeing him /her uneasy one day, I ask, “What 
is the matter?” Responding to my question he/she comes to me. Here originates the subject - 
subject relationship. In this way we really become present to each other. In this mutual 


presence starts the Marcelian inter-subjectivity. 


This encounter or meeting or inter-subjectivity is not something accidental or happening 
by chance. Marcel writes: “To encounter someone is not merely to cross his path but to be, 
for the moment at least near to or with him. To use a term I have often used before, it means 
being a co-presence”. This meeting or encounter is “not mere interaction between two 


persons... but a reciprocal intercourse of ‘I’ and ‘Thou’ who get to know one another as 
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persons.” My genuine individuality is found out only in relation with the other. Thereis 
no self without communion. By self-enclosure I am actually destroying myself. So, one 


should get out of one’s own egoistic way of being. 


10.5 AN INTEGRAL CONCEPT OF PERSON 


The ontological, the psychological and the dialogical concepts of person include some good 
elements. The ontological concept of person gives importance to the will and volatile 
dimension. It implies that human is an ‘individual substance’ who takes free decisions. 
Psychological concept of person gives emphasis to intellect and cognitive dimension. It 
implies that human is a self-conscious being in the world. The dialogical concept stresses 
the heart and the affective dimension and describes person as a lovingand feeling being. 
All these concepts and dimensions put together we can speak of human as a person who 
thinks, wills and feels. Human person thus is thinking, willing and feeling entity. Human is 
precisely a person because one is the master of oneself and one has self-control. The dignity 


of human too reveals that one is a person with independence, freedom and responsibility. 


10.6 LET US SUM UP 


Human is a mystery. Millions of people have been speculating on the nature of human being 
for centuries. Various branches of science have attempted to explain the making of human 
beings. Still human beings remain a mystery. No one has ever succeeded incomprehending 
the nature of human beings completely. Human is an evolving being possessing the 
properties of autonomy, self-consciousness, selfless love and self- transcendence. One is a 
self-transcending being capable of never being satisfied by agiven facticity, capable of 
transcending and projecting oneself beyond space and time. The worth of a human 
person lies not in what one does or what one knows, but in whatone is. Human is an 
incarnate spirit and is made up of matter and spirit. Since one is an incarnate spirit one has 
a soul and is spiritual. A spiritual being is essentially intelligent. An intelligent being is 
essentially able to will. A being, able to will, is necessarily free. A free being is necessarily 
personal. Human, who is intelligent, free, spiritual and personal by nature, is able to 
communicate and enter into relationship with the Absolute. Human is an unfinished 
product. In so far as human is a conscious and free being, one is aware of oneself as a 


being on the way, who in freedom directs one’s ascent to the fullness ofbeing. Thus, 
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becoming human is a lifelong human process of learning to transcend our self with love, 
integrity, fidelity and care. Human being is a possible possibility tending towards the 
Infinite and one’s ultimate destiny consists in being united with the Infinite. 
Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How does Human being as spiritual being open to the Absolute? 


10.7 KEY WORDS 


Person: The word ‘person’ comes from the Greek word ‘prosopon’ meaning mask, to 


personify in a role, which became the Latin ‘persona’. 


Transcendence: To go beyond a limit or range, e.g. of thought or belief or to exist above 


and apart from the material world. 
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10.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. Human beings seem to be unique among other creatures of the earth because they not 
only are fully aware of the inevitable death but also coupled with this awareness they 
seem to refuse that death is the end. Human, being a unity of body and soul or matter and 
spirit, death cannot be the end of everything for human. If I was not spirit, death would not 
exist for me; there would be only decay of my body. Therefore, death is understood as a 
separation of the soul from the body. For philosophers like Plato and Aquinas, human is a 
unity, one substance composed of body and soul. But human soul being spiritual can subsist 
without matter. Therefore, the soul, for Plato continues to exist even after the death of the 
body because soul alone is the true reality of human. Etymologically speaking im is non 
and mortality is death. So immortality is non-death. It is the continued and perennial 
existence of human, the soul. This is a unique nature and feature of human alone. 

Check Your Progress II 

l. The merit of giving an adequate first definition of person in the ontological 
perspective goes to Severin Boethius. He defined person as rationalis naturae individua 
substantia (individual substance of rational nature). This definition of Boethius was revised 
by Aquinas. Aquinas defines person as subsistens in rationali nature (a singular subsistent 


of a rational nature). 


2: Human differs from animals as a self-conscious being in the cognitive level. Self- 
consciousness and objectivity are the two elements which distinguish human from animals. 
In fact, animals know objects and know themselves but reach neither self-consciousness nor 
objectivity, because they do not succeed in separating themselves either from the knowing 
subject or from the known object. Human has the awareness ofthe ‘I’ (subject) and ‘non I’ 


(object). 
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The inter related actions of reason, volition and emotion together constitute the human mind 
(consciousness). By the existence of these mental functions we become self-conscious that 
we are subjects and not objects. The person not only acts consciously, butis also aware 
both of the fact that one acts and of the fact that it is oneself who acts. Self- consciousness is 


the awareness by the self of itself. Self-knowledge is the basis of self-consciousness. 
Check your Progress III 


1. In contrast to the purely material, the structure of human as a spiritual being, given 
intelligence and will, means that one is open to the infinite, tending to supersede every limit. 
The object of intelligence is being as being. It chooses the finite within the horizon of 
infinite and has an infinite desire to know, as well as unbounded potential. Similarly, the 
will is never content with the attained good, but tends towards the greater. Since only the 
Absolute is infinite and unlimited Truth and Good, only the Absolute can satisfy the quest 


of the human person. 


2. Inter-subjectivity does not merely mean collective labour or it is not merely being 
together either. But it calls for an interaction in a deeper level. It means that I must be 
willing to put myself at the disposal of the other. Here ‘the other’ is considered and treated 
not like an object, but as the subject, as the magnetic center of presence. At theroot of 
presence there is a being who takes me into consideration, who is regarded by meas taking 
me into account. Now by definition an object does not take me into account. Ido not exist 


for it. 
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UNIT 11 FREEDOM 


Structure 
11.0 Objectives 


11.1 Introduction 

11.3 Definition and Kinds of Freedom 
11.4 Historical Development 

11.4 The Problem of Free Will 

11.5 Existence of Freedom 

11.6 Nature of Freedom 

11.7 Limits of Freedom 

11.8 Positive and Negative Freedom 
11.9 Let us Sum Up 

11.10 Key words 


11.11 Further Readings and References 
11.12 Answers to Check Your Progress 


11.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit we try to understand the concept of freedom in all its complexities, beginning 


fromthe Greek period. The problem of Free will, is the key issue examined and studied 


in detail, giving special emphasis to deterministic theories and explaining the position of their 


opponents in detail. By the end of this unit one should be able to: 


e Distinguish and explain different kinds of Freedom 


e The problem of Free will and various philosophical approaches and theories about it. 


e Explain the nature and limits of Freedom 


e Describe the difference between positive and Negative Freedom 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


Human being is both intelligent and free. Freedom is another title of human excellence and 


nobility. It represents a great window for looking into the mystery of human, to acquire a 


“ Dr. Harold Mathias, Pilar Niketan, Nagpur. 
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more correct, more complete and a more adequate comprehension of human. Both in the 
practical and theoretical fields freedom has constituted an intricate problem from age old 
times. In the practical field it was the social, economic, political and cultural chains that 
often bound human in chains. In the theoretical field the question revolves round the problem 
of free will. Human distinguishes oneself above the other beings, above all precisely because 


one is gifted with free will. 


11.2 DEFINITION AND KINDS OF FREEDOM 


Freedom is the right to act according to one’s will without being held up by the power of 
others. From a philosophical point of view, it can be defined as the capacity to determine your 
own choices. It can be defined negatively as an absence of subordination, servitude or 
constraint. 

In general, by freedom we mean absence of constriction. Constriction can be due to various 
causes and accordingly there can be distinguished various forms of freedom, such as: 
Physical freedom: immunity from physical constriction. 

Moral freedom: absence of constrictions through the oppressive forces of moral order such as 
rewards, punishments, threats, etc. 

Psychological freedom: it is a human capacity in choosing to do or not to do a thing when all 
conditions for action are already present. It is a power to make the choice fall in favour of one 
of various alternative possibilities. 

Political freedom: Political freedom or personal liberty is the absence of outward restraints, 
with respect to speech, freedom of thought, religious practice, the press and the freedom to 


modify one’s outward circumstances. 


11.3 HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


It is often said that Greek philosophy was unsuccessful in giving a proper solution or even 
effectuating a satisfactory enquiry in to the very problem of freedom. There are three principal 


reasons why they didn’t have a deeper enquiry in to this vital problem. 


a) because it considers all things as subject to fate, an absolute will, superior to humans and 


gods, which consciously or unconsciously determines an action. 
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b) according to Greek-thought human makes up part of nature and is subject to general laws 


that govern onself, by which one cannot behave differently. 


c) human is subject to the strong influence of history, which is conceived in Greek thought as a 
cyclical movement, in which everything repeats itself within a certain period of time. 

The problem of free-will was first definitely stated as a problem of Christian theology. The 
problem arose, in fact, from a number of different roots in Christian belief. Christianity 
assertson the one hand that human does freely choose one’s actions, but also on the other hand 
asserts statements, which are not evidently compatible. For example, God being omniscient 
knows from all eternity what actions a human will in fact perform. That is why Augustine 
puts this question,why has God created human being free, knowing that one would abuse this 
gift? Aquinas asks a different question; how is it possible that human being is free if God is 


the principle and ultimate cause of everything? 


In the modern period there was another shift of perspective from theocentricism to 
anthropocentricism. Freedom is no longer a question of rapport with God but a rapport with 
other faculties and with the society. During the contemporary period, the phenomenon of 
socialization and of its consequences brings freedom into consideration above all in the social 
perspective. Freedom today is no longer compromised by extra-worldly or infra-human forces, 


but by human and social forces created by humans themselves. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Define freedom and explain its various kinds. 


11.4 THE PROBLEM OF FREE WILL 


In philosophy, the question of freedom often goes with the question of free will. The French 
philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau asserted that the condition of freedom was inherent in 
humanity, with the implication that all social interactions subsequent to birth imply a loss of 
freedom. He made the famous quote: “Man is born free, but everywhere he is in chains.” Jean 
Paul Sartre famously claimed that humans are “condemned to be free” — because they 
always have a choice. But determinism claims that the future is inevitably determined by 
prior causes and freedom is an illusion. Do we have free will? The history of the discussion of 
free will is rich and remarkable. David Hume called the problem of free will “the most 


contentious question of metaphysics, the most contentious science.” 


The basic philosophical positions on the problem of free will can be divided in accordance 
with the answers they provide to two questions. “Are we free agents”?, “Can we be morally 
responsible for what we do”? Those who say ‘yes’ are the compatabilists, who hold that free 
will is compatible with determinism, whereas incompatabilists hold that freedom is not 
compatible with determinism. 

a) Determinism is roughly defined as the view that all current and future events are 
causally necessitated by past events combined with the laws of nature. It holds that 
everything that happens is necessitated by what has already gone before, in such a way 
that nothing can happen otherwise than it does. Causal determinism is the thesis that 
future eventsare necessitated by past and present events are combined with the laws of 
nature. Logical determinism is the notion that all propositions, whether about the past, 
present or future are either true or false. The problem of free will, in this context, is 
the problem of how choices canbe free, given that what one does in the future is already 
determined as true or false in the present. Mythological determinism negates that man 
is free for mythological reasons: fate, demons, etc. which impede man from being master 
of his own actions. Theological determinism is the thesis that there is a God who 
determines all that humans will do, either by knowing their actions in advance, via 
omniscience or by decreeing their actions in advance. Theproblem of free will, in this 


context, is the problem of how our actions can be free, if there is a being who has 
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b) 


c) 


d) 


determined them for us ahead of time. Sociological determinism states that all human 
actions are determined by the pressure exercised by society on individuals. Biological 
determinism is the idea that all behavior, belief, and desire are fixed by our genetic 
endowment. Psychological determinism affirms that the action of will is entirely 
determined by the intellect and its knowledge). 

Compatibilism is the view that the assumption of free will and the existence of a 
concept of determinism are compatible with each other. They believe that to have 
free will, to be a freeagent, to be free in choice and action is simply to be free 
from constraints of certain sorts. Freedom is a matter of not being physically or 
psychologically forced or compelled to do what one does. Thomas Hobbes claims that a 
person acts freely only when the person willed the actand the person could have done 
otherwise, if the person had decided to. He sometimes attributes such combatibilist 
freedom to the person and not to some abstract notion of will. David Hume writes, “this 
hypothetical liberty is universally allowed to belong to everyone who is not a prisoner 
and in chains.” 

Incompatibilism holds that there is no way to reconcile a belief in a deterministic 
universe witha belief in a concept of free will beyond that of a perceived existence. Or in 
simple words determinism and free will can never go together. One of the traditional 
arguments for incompatibilism is based on an “intuition pump.” If a person is 
determined in his or her choicesof actions, then he or she must be like other mechanical 
things that are determined in their behavior such as a wind-up toy, a billiard ball, a 
puppet, or a robot. Because these things have no free will, then people must have no free 
will, if determinism is true. Another argument ofincompatibilists runs along these lines. 
If determinism is true, then we have no control over the events of the past that 
determined our present state and no control over the laws of nature. Since we can have 
no control over these matters, we also can have no control over the consequences of 
them. Since our present choices and acts, under determinism, are the necessary 
consequences ofthe past and the laws of nature, then we have no control over them and 
hence, no free will. 

Libertarianism accepts the existence of a concept of free will along with an assumption 
of indeterminism to some extent. Metaphysical libertarianism is one philosophical 


view under thatof incompatibilism. Libertarianism holds on to a concept of free will 
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that requires the individual to be able to take more than one possible course of action 
under a given set of circumstances. 

e) Free will as a combination of chance and determination: William James 
described a two-stage model of free will. In the first stage the mind develops random 
alternative possibilities for action, in the second an adequately determined will selects 


one option. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is determinism? What are the different types of determinism? 


11.5 EXISTENCE OF FREEDOM 


To prove the existence of freedom in human action, one can present many argumentations, 
and along the arc of the history of philosophy many of these have been adopted. Some authors 
call upon the testimonial of consciousness, others call on the intellective constitution of human 
being, and still others point out the disastrous consequences inherent in the negation of 
freedom. Among the most important texts in favor of the existence of freedom are those of 
Origen, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Kant, Hegel and Sartre. 

Origen was one of the first authors to write a treatise on freedom. His famous work De 
PrincipiisI is remarkably profound and systematic work on free will. According to Origen 


men as well asall other rational creatures are free. Truly man is everywhere in chains, but it is 
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his own responsibility, for the cause of his enslavement is traceable to that very freedom, 
which he misused. Free will constitutes the very essence itself of rational creatures, by which 
none of them can be constrained to act by force. 

Origen asserts that Divine Providence allows man’s free will full scope in his cooperation with 
God. He says that if a believer takes away the element of free will from virtue he destroys its 


essence. This conviction is one of the pillars of Origen’s ethics and theology. 


Origen harmonized the freedom of the will with the plan of Divine Providence. In doing so, he 
makes himself the defender of free will. As he expounds his theory, providence envelops 
free will, impels it in the direction of good conduct, disciplines it, and heals it. The universe is 
cared for by God in accordance with the condition of the free will of each man, and that as far 
as possible it is always being led on to be better, and... that the nature of our free will is to 
admit various possibilities. 

After Origen the problem of freedom always remained at the centre of the philosophical 
reflection of Christian authors. Authors, like, St Augustine has dealt it with original 
approaches. He says that as the rational soul is characterized by understanding, which is 
oriented towards knowledge, it is also characterized by will, which is oriented towards free 
choice. Augustine considers Cicero’s reasoning against God's foreknowledge, "If there is free 
will, all things do not happen according to fate; if all things do not happen according to fate, 
there is not a certain order of causes; and if there is not a certain order of causes, neither is 
there a certain order of things foreknown by God." Against this argument, Augustine 
maintains both human freedom of the will and divine foreknowledge of all future events. Even 
if there is free will and an absence of any all-encompassing deterministic fate, there can still 
be “for God a certain order of all causes,” among which causes are our freely choosing wills. 
Aquinas distinguishes between the free choice of human for us, and the natural instincts of the 
“brute animal.” He says that the “brute animal” does not have any free choice, but in 
place offree choice the animal has an instinct to do something. For example, when a deer sees 
a wolf, the deer instinctively runs away from the wolf, not by free choice, but of the natural 
instinct of fearfor the wolf. 

Human does not choose of necessity. And this is because that which is possible not to be, is 
notof necessity. Now for the reason which it is possible not to choose, or to choose, may be 
gathered from a twofold power in human. For human can will and not will, act and not act. 


Again one can will this or that and do this or that. The reason for this is seated in the very 
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power of the reason. 

Descartes regards the freedom of the human will or liberty of choice to be so great that it is the 
respect in which we most resemble divine infinity. His initial analysis of human freedom — as 
our having the power of choosing to do a thing or choosing not to do it --seems ordinary 
enough. But then he shows us a more complicated version of his definition, it consists 
alone in the fact that in order to affirm or deny, pursue or shun those things placed before us 
by the understanding, we act so that we are unconscious that any outside force constrains 
us in doingso." He holds that the power of free will is the greatest perfection in human, 
through the exerciseof which we become masters of our actions and thereby merit praise or 
blame. 

Kant argues that we could not prove freedom to be something actual in ourselves and in 
human nature. We saw merely that we must presuppose it if we want to think of a being as 
rational. Kant also thinks that there is a sort of circular thinking about the relationship between 
freedom and morality: we assume that we are free so that we may think of ourselves as subject 
to moral laws," and we "think of ourselves as subject to moral laws because we have attributed 
to ourselves freedom of the will. He then ends with: Freedom is, therefore, only an idea of 


reason whose objective reality is in itself questionable.” 


Hegel’s most renowned discussion of freedom traces the evolution of freedom in three stages 
of world history. In the world of the ancient Orient, people do not yet know that the Spirit — 
the human as such — is free. Because they do not know this, they are not free. They know 
only that one person is free; but for this very reason such freedom is mere arbitrariness, 
savagery, stupefied passion. It was among the Greeks that the consciousness of freedom first 
arose, and thanks to that consciousness they were free. But they, and the Romans as well, 
knew only that some persons are free, not the human as such. To the Romans only citizens 
were free, and the slaves were not. It was first the Germanic peoples, through Christianity, 
who came to the awareness that every human is free by virtue of being human, and that the 
freedom of spirit comprises our most human nature. Therefore, World history is the progress 
in the consciousness of freedom — a progress that we must come to know in its necessity. 
Hegel also adds a discussion on the freedom of the human will. He says, ‘The will is free, so 
that freedom is both thesubstance of right and its goal, while the system of right is the realm 
of freedom made actual.’ 


Sartre proposes an interesting view on free will when he says, "either human is wholly 
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determined (which is inadmissible, especially because a determined consciousness - a 
consciousness externally motivated — becomes pure exteriority and ceases to be 
consciousness)or else human is wholly free." This shows us that Sartre believes that human is 
free to do whatone wants. He writes, “ I am condemned to always exist beyond my essence, 
beyond the urgings and motives of my act: I am condemned to being free. This means that 
it is impossible to findother limits to my freedom than freedom itself or if one prefers, this 
means that we are not free to cease being free.” 

Again, after telling us that human is wholly free, he tells us that since we are free we are 
responsible for our actions. The essential consequence of our earlier remarks is that since 
human being is condemned to be free he carries the weight of the whole world on one’s 
shoulders; “one is responsible for the world and for oneself as a way of being.” He says 
that even if one does notwant to be responsible, one cannot be without being responsible for 
one’s actions, "For I am responsible for my very desire of fleeing responsibilities. To make 
myself passive in the world, to refuse to act upon things and upon Others is still to choose 


myself, and suicide is one mode among others of being-in-the-world." 


11.6 NATURE OF FREEDOM 


There are three principal moments in a free act: deliberation, judgment and election. 
Deliberation is the phase of exploration, research and inquiry about the object or action. 
Judgment is the phase of evaluation. Election is the phase of decision. The free act requires that, 
that which is wished to be done is known. It implies an attentive examination. The free act 
which culminates in election is a complex action, which is the result of a dialogue between the 
intellect and the will. St. Thomas maintains that the free act belongs substantially to the will, 
also depending on the intellect. Freedom is the faculty which human being enjoys to 
determine oneself to an action and to being its cause, after having taken consciousness of the 
considerations that such an action carries for one’s life. 
Human will is a faculty parallel to the intellect. While the end of intellect is still truth, not this 
or that truth, but the truth as such, the absolute truth; so the end of will is good, but not this or 
that particular good, but rather absolute universal good. It is only in absolute good that will 
finds its perfect satisfaction and its perfect happiness. But in reality the intellect never 
proposes to the willa concrete good which has all the charisma of the absolute, universal 


good, but only particularand limited goods. Therefore these goods are sometimes tend to be 
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repelled or rejected. Here resides the profound reason by which the human will is free. Human 
is the author of the free act. The cause of the free act is the person who fulfills it, not God or 
the angels or demons, stars, nature, society or the socio-political structure. Freedom is a very 


special gift which only human possesses, while all the other things of this world lack it. 


11.7 LIMITS OF FREEDOM 


Human is free, but not unboundedly free. Freedom does not identify itself with the being of — 
human, but constitutes its fundamental property like living, thinking etc. Therefore, 
freedom is also subject to certain limits and is controlled by certain conditions. Human is 
not free frombeing corporeal, social, sexual etc. One is not free to use language to one’s 
pleasure. Human cannot remove oneself from a certain dependence on the world, society and 
history. Human freedom is also conditioned by passions. This conditioning has always been 
seriously taken by the philosophers in all periods of time. In the normal situations the 
passions exercise a strong influence over us, but at the same time we are not slaves of passions 
in that we can combat and reject its assaults. The theory of Freud that all human activity is 
determined by the libido finds fewer and fewer supporters in the recent times. The human 
affective dimension cannot completely be reduced to libido. The influence of the 
affective part of human on the rest ofhuman is real and profound. It can sustain or impede, 
favor or oppose, because there exists opposite affective tendencies for everything which 
human does: love-hate, joy-sadness, hope- fear etc. Though there is a strong affective 
pressure, the will in normal conditions remains free and sovereign with respect to all the other 
faculties of human being. It is only in certain abnormal conditions that human being becomes 


completely subject to passions. 


11.8 POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FREEDOM 


The philosopher Isaiah Berlin makes an important distinction between ‘freedom from’ 
(negative freedom) and ‘freedom to’ (positive freedom). The positive one is the realization of 
one’s self in spontaneity, a freedom to develop one’s potential. The negative freedom theorists 
hold that freedom is essentially something negative, namely the absence of restraint or 
impediment to our actions. It is the freedom from oppression, needs and authority etc. 
Freedom as the absence of restraint means unwilling to subjugate, lacking submission or 
without forceful inequality. T.H. Green defines positive freedom as a positive power or 
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capacity of doing or enjoying something worth doing or enjoying and that too, something 
that we do or enjoy in common with others. It is more than the mere absence of impediment to 
our desire i.e. the freedom to be genuine, one should be provided with full opportunity other 
than the interference of others. A large number of philosophers now reject the view that there 
are two irreducibly distinct conceptions of freedom, one positive and the other negative. 
According to MacCallum, there is only one concept of liberty and that is best understood as 
always one and the same triadic relation between a person, an intended action and a 
preventing condition. Freedom is always of someone, from something, todo, have or be 
something. The disagreement between the adherents of positive and negative freedom are 
often about one or the other aspect of this triad, i.e., what a person is to stand for,what an 


impediment is and what is to be counted as a wanted or intended action. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Is freedom limited? If so how? 


11.9 LET US SUM UP 


The gift of will, a most precious gift is the distinguishing mark of human beings from all other 
beings. In the past, the Greek mind was unaware of this. The understanding of freedom as 
indeterminism was foreign to the Greek consciousness. It was a static mindset, without knowing 
the dynamics of human freedom. The problem of the freedom of will is not a simple issue, but it 
poses a great network of difficulties. These difficulties are not unrelated with each other; rather 
they are part of a great network — the center of which is human being as a reflective 
conscious being and human being as part of physical nature;conditioned by and acted upon 
by nature. Hence come forward the theories of determinism, indeterminism of various kinds. 
If freedom of choice is completely arbitrary, as the theory of evolution wishes to do, the real 
freedom will always remain an illusion. Even if in the practical level every form of oppression 


and inequality disappears, in the philosophical plane, the freedom of will may always remain a 
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point of discussion. 


11.10 KEY WORDS 


Determinism: It is the view that all current and future events are causally necessitated bypast 
events combined with the law of nature. 

Compatibilism: It is the view that the assumption of free will and the existence of a 
concept of determinism are compatible with each other. 

Incompatibilism: It is the view that there is no way to reconcile a belief in a deterministic 


universe with a concept of free will. 
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11.12 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 
1. Freedom is the right to act according to one’s will without being held up by thepower 
of others. From a philosophical point of view, it can be defined as the capacity to determine 
your own choices. There are different kinds of freedom such as Physical freedom which is 
the absence of any physical force or constriction, Moral freedom which is the absence of any 
constriction through rewards or punishments, psychological freedom which is the capacity to 


choose to do or not to do an act when all the constituents of an act is present. Political 
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freedom is that which is assured by the government such as the freedom of speech, religion 
etc. 

There are three reasons why the Greeks failed to adequately address the problem of freedom. 
It had a deterministic view because of which it considered all things as subjectto fate, an 
absolute will superior to men and to gods, which consciously or unconsciously determines 
an action. Secondly, according to Greek thought human makes up part ofnature and is 
subject to general laws that govern humans, by which human cannot behave differently. 
Therefore, human is not ultimately responsible for one’s action. Thirdly, it is believed that 
human is subject to the strong influence of history, which is conceived as a cyclical 


movement, in which everything repeats itself within a certain period of time. 


Check Your Progress II 

1. Determinism is defined as the view that all current and future events are causally 
necessitated by past events combined with the laws of nature. It holds that everything 
that happens is necessitated by what has already gone before, in such a way that 
nothing can happen otherwise than it does. The different kinds of determinism are: 
Mythological determinism, which states that human is not the controller of one’s 
actions, because they are controlled by stars, devil or one’s fate. Theological 
determinism assumes that God determines all that the humans will, either by knowing 
in advance or by decreeing actions to humans. Causal determinism states that the 
present state is necessitated by the past events according to the laws of nature. Logical 
determinism holds that all propositions about past present or future are either true or 


false. 


2. Compatibilism is the view that the assumption of free will and the existence of a 
concept of determinism are compatible with each other. But incompatabilism totally 
disagrees with this idea. Incompatibilism holds that there is no way to reconcile a 
beliefin a deterministic universe with a belief in a concept of free will beyond that of 
aperceived existence. Or, in simple words, determinism and free will can never go 
together. If determinism is true then human agent would be like other mechanical 
things that are determined in their behavior such as a wind-up toy, a billiard ball, a 


puppet, or a robot. 


Check your progress III 
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1. Human is free, but not unboundedly free. It is not the essence but only the 
fundamental property of human beings. Human’s freedom is limited by a corporeal 
body, the social environments, sex, etc. Moreover, human freedom is also conditioned 
by passions. In the normal situations the passions exercise a strong influence over 
human beings, but at the same time we are not slaves of passions in that we have the 
power to combat and reject its assaults. All the activity of human beings cannot be 
reduced to the controlof /ibido as Freud puts it. Though the influence of passions on 
human is real and profound, it is not ultimate. Human beings are souvenir in their 


own ways, only that the passions do have an influence on human occasionally. 
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Block 4 
INDIAN METAPHYSICS 


Block Introduction 


This block is comprised of three units. Each unit presents a metaphysical problem. In this 
block you will study three metaphysical problems, namely, reality, causation, universal and 
particular. These problems represent three metaphysical questions, what is really Real? From 


where this universe originates? And what is the nature of the object? 


Unit 12 “Theories of Reality” deals with the nature and criterion of reality in different 
schools of Indian Philosophy. This leads to the discussion of the differentiation of what is 
considered as real and what unreal. It also discusses the material cause of the world as real or 
unreal, and attempts to explain whether the empirical world is a real 


transformation/modification of the one ultimate reality or is it only an appearance. 


Unit 13 “Theories of Causation” deals with the question related to the origin of this 
world/universe/life and also with the concept of causation in various Indian philosophical 
schools. Learner will study various explanation of the issue of causation given by various 


Indian philosophical schools and also the metaphysical presuppositions of those schools. 


Unit 14 “Universals and Particulars” talks about the metaphysical concepts of universals and 
particulars in various Indian philosophical schools. What we actually perceive when we 
perceive something? What is the real nature of the object/individual? These are the underline 


questions on which the discussion of universal and particular will be focused in this unit. 


UNIT 12 THEORIES OF REALITY 


Structure 

12.0 Objectives 

12.1 Introduction 

12.2 Carvaka Philosophy 

12.3 Sarmkhya Philosophy 

12.4 Jaina Philosophy 

12.5 Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy 
12.6 Buddhist Philosophy 

12.7 Sarhkara’s Advaita Vedanta 
12.8 Let us sum up 

12.9 Key Words 


12.10 Further Readings and References 


12.11 Answers to check your progress 


12.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objective of this unit is to enable students to understand the concept of reality as given by 


different Schools of Indian Philosophy. This unit will explain the concept of reality through two 


main points: 


e The criterion adopted by the various Indian Philosophical Schools for ascribing the 


notion of reality to anything. 


e The nature of such reality. 


"Dr. Rinki Jadwani, Assistant Professor, Department of Humanities, Delhi Technological University, 


Delhi. 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


Indian philosophical schools are defined by their Metaphysical foundations and Epistemological 
principles. And it is claimed by some scholars that the metaphysical foundation of any 
philosophical school is what paves the way for their epistemology and other principles. 
Metaphysics can be regarded as being the main founding pillar of a school on the basis of which 
it constructs and establishes other concepts. Furthermore, Metaphysics and epistemology are so 
intrinsically interwoven that it is not possible to discuss one without taking into consideration the 


other. 


The question ‘what is real’ may seem simple to answer in general. For instance, one can say that 
whatever is out there in the world (whatever we experience through our senses) is real, but on 
pondering over it philosophically, the answer given above does not appear to do full justice to 
the question. Discussing this question opens up many other layers of impending questions that 
demand further thinking, reflection and clarification. One problem which becomes evident is that 
of the gap between the subject (knower) as a receiver of all knowledge, and what is out there in 
the world (the known or the object of knowledge). That is, there exists an epistemic gap between 
what the ‘I’ (the knower) knows as a subject, and what the world out there is actually and truly 
like. This leaves us with questions about How this gap can be filled? What is the relation 
between the claim that what we perceive is certain knowledge, and the concept of reality? etc. 
The other problem is that of the relation between the existent and the real. All existent things are 
bound to exist in space and time, and some of the schools assert that what is limited by space and 
time cannot be called real, because for them reality is beyond the limits of space-time, while 
some other schools consider that what is existent can only be real, and some schools are of the 
view that both existent and non-existent entities are called real. The subject matter of this unit 
will be to define, discuss, and explain the concept of reality by addressing these issues and their 


explanations as given by different schools of Indian philosophy. 


12.2 CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 


Carvaka philosophy is the materialist school of Indian Philosophy. The concept of reality of 


Carvaka philosophy is based on a purely materialistic mechanism. For Carvaka, the 
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external/material world which we can cognize through sense perception, is the only real world, 
apart from which there is no other realm of reality. Matter, therefore, becomes the only reality. 
What is not perceivable through sense perception, is not real because it cannot be verified 
empirically. Thus, Carvaka’s epistemology accepts perception as the only means of knowledge, 


and rejects inference, comparison, and verbal testimony as means of knowledge. 


Carvaka philosophy claims that this materialistic concept of reality and all other concepts linked 
and explained through it can be fully analysed in terms of four fundamental elements, which 
include— fire, air, water, and earth. All phenomena, including consciousness, can be explained 
as being the combination of these four elements. We all know that consciousness and matter are 
two distinct elements. The nature and defining features of consciousness are entirely different 
from matter. Now if Carvaka philosophy admits matter as the only reality then how can it 
explain the existence and nature of consciousness? Do the upholders of this view even admit the 
existence of such an element called consciousness? The answer of the above question is given in 
affirmative, that is, yes they do believe in the existence of consciousness. They claim that 
consciousness is the result of the combination of these four elements in a definite proportion, just 
as red colour is produced by the combination of betel, areca nut and lime, similarly 
consciousness is produced by the combination of these elements. Red colour does not reside in 
any of these elements (betel, areca nut and lime), but it emerges when these elements combine, 
similar is the case with consciousness, for it does not reside in any of these four elements (earth, 
water, fire, and air) individually, but it emerges as a by-product of the combination of these 
elements. Since it is produced by the combination of these elements, it is subject to decay or end. 
Unlike Advaita Vedanta and Samkhya systems which regard consciousness as an eternal and 
unchanging reality, Carvaka philosophy does not accept consciousness as the ultimate reality, it 
is only an accidental property of matter (body) which is produced by the combination of 
elements, and perishes upon death. Death thus, is the end of life, and therefore any possibility of 
the existence of soul, or a permanent self, and transmigration of the soul are rejected by Carvaka 
philosophy because these concepts are not verifiable through sense perception. Carvaka did not 
attribute any eternal and supernatural characteristics to consciousness because they believed that 


it can be explained fully in terms of material and physical processes. 


The radical materialism of Carvaka philosophy rejects any notion which cannot be established 
with the help of sense perception. This is precisely the reason why they reject the idea of any 
kind of first uncaused cause of this world and the theory of causation in general. Since we cannot 
have the knowledge of the invariable connection of cause with effect (because it is based on 
inference, and inference is not accepted as a means of knowledge by Carvaka philosophy), there 
is no chain of cause and effect, the order of things is due to their own nature, which is grounded 
in the observable world of senses only. That is why there is no need of any transcendental force 
to explain the theory of causation. Carvaka philosophy does not provide any explanation for the 
manifoldness of the world in the form of a causation theory, they consider that the order of the 
things in the world and the world itself exists due to their inherent nature (svabhdava) and not 


because of any cause as such. 


12.3 SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


Sarhkhya Philosophy presents a dualistic framework of reality. It accepts the existence of two 
fundamental elements as real, which co-exist independently/separately. These two eternal 
elements are Prakrti and Purusa. Prakrti is primordial matter, and an ever-changing, ever-active, 
dynamic principle which is the root cause of all manifestations, of all the dynamicity, and of all 
motion. Manifestation and dynamicity are inherent in a potential state in Prakrti. Prakrti itself 
cannot be caused by any other entity, and it is therefore called the uncaused first cause, which is 
responsible for creation and the manifolded nature of the universe. Before creation (evolution), 
Prakrti remains in an unmanifest (avyakta) subtle state, which exists without any form, and it is 
the manifested form of the world through which we infer its existence. The manifestation of the 
world is not regarded as a new creation; the world is only an actualization of what was already 
inherent in the potential form in its root cause. Prakrti transforms itself into the phenomenal 
world, by going through an actual transformation, an explicit materialisation of what was present 


in a latent form in it. 


Prakrti consists of three gunas: sattva, rajas and tamas, these three gunas remain in a state of 
equilibrium (samydvasthd), or a state of balance, where no guna dominates the other. Evolution 
takes place with the interaction/disturbance of these three gunas of Prakrti. But Sarnkhya 


philosophy claims that being an unconscious element, Prakrti alone cannot be the cause of 
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creation, some conscious principle is required in order to begin the process of evolution. For 
Samkhya, matter alone without a conscious principle, or even consciousness alone without 
matter, cannot become the cause of the manifestation of the world. The unmanifest Prakrti 
manifests itself as the physical world after coming into contact with the conscious being, this 
conscious being is Purusa. In Sarnkhya system, both matter and consciousness are accepted as 
separately real entities. It means that matter or Prakrti, and all its evolutes: intellect, ego, mind, 
five sensory organs, five motor organs, five subtle elements, and five gross elements are real in 
Samkhya Philosophy. In this chain of evolution, Prakrti is the only cause; Purusa is not involved 
in this process of evolution either as a cause or as an effect. Rather, Purusa is the knower, the 
witnessing agent, the spectator, and pure consciousness. The Purusas are many in number, but 
essentially, they are all alike. The multiplicity and differences refer to the number only, because 
their indispensable nature is pure consciousness. Now the question is how the relation between 
these two completely distinct substances; of which one is inactive and pure consciousness, and 
the other is active and unconscious; is possible. We can understand this relation by an analogy, 
magnet and iron are two completely distinct elements, but magnet attracts iron towards itself, 
similarly it can be said that there is a possibility of a real relation between Prakrti and Purusa. 
The second argument which is given regarding the relation of Prakrti and Purusa is that they are 
related through sarhyoga (by coincidence). Thirdly, according to Sarvadarsansamgraha of 
Madhvacarya, there is a mutual expectancy between Prakrti and Purusa. Prakrti as an object of 
enjoyment (bhogya) expects some enjoyer (bhokta), and that enjoyer is Purusa. The Purusa, on 
the other hand because of the shadow of intellect upon it, forgets its true nature, and the 
realisation of the true nature of Purusa is possible by the discriminatory knowledge of Prakrti 


and Purusa, for this discriminatory knowledge, Purusa expects Prakrti. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How does Carvaka philosophy explain the manifoldness of the world? 


2. Why is Samkhya philosophy called dualistic? 


12.4 JAINA PHILOSOPHY 


Jaina Philosophy presents a pluralistic account of reality. This pluralism is realistic and 
relativistic in nature. It is called realistic pluralism because it accepts both matter (pudgala or 
ajīva) and soul (iva) as separate but co-existing realities, and relativistic because it admits that 
all our knowledge is relative, whatever knowledge we get tells us only about a relative 
perception of a thing which we get from observing the object from a specific viewpoint, it is not 
possible to attain absolute knowledge of any object. Any object can be observed from multiple 
perspectives and viewpoints, and reality can be understood from any of these perspectives and 
references. Since it is not possible for us to know an object absolutely, or from all point of views, 
what we know is always relative and it represents only a particular aspect of that object. The 
theory of Reality of Jainism is called Anekantavdda or the theory of many-ness of reality. Reality 
is multifaceted and complex in nature, a thing is real with its infinite characteristics 
(anatadharmakam vastu), and it is inclusive of a variety of viewpoints, in which one viewpoint 
may contradict with the other viewpoints. It is not possible for us to know or grasp reality fully 
from any single point of reference, therefore it is necessary to consider multiple aspects in order 


to attain a more complete understanding of reality. 


According to Jaina philosophy, permanence is not the exclusive quality of being, it is inclusive 
of becoming, dynamism, and decay as well. Jaina philosophy accepts that a substance is real in 
having the characteristics of both permanence and change. That which has originated, which 
exists, and which undergoes destruction is called a substance. A substance is defined as the 
substratum of qualities and modes or modifications. Qualities are the permanent or essential 
characteristics of substance, and modes are the changeable characteristics of a substance. 
Qualities are inseparable from substance and this aspect of viewing substance with its essential 


qualities represents permanence, while modes are only accidental properties of substance and 


thus, they symbolise change. Reality, therefore, is described as “unity in and through difference”, 
and this difference is said to be based on the point of reference of the knowing an object. The 
fundamental element of a substance like clay, denotes permanence, but modifications of clay into 


a jar, or any other forms, are always subject to change and destruction. 


The Jaina concept of the multifaceted-ness of reality is connected with its epistemological and 
logical aspects whereby it is proposed that all our knowledge, and even truth, is always relative. 
Rather than giving a theory of any single, absolute truth, Jainism highlights the importance of 
considering different perspectives for understanding reality in a more comprehensive manner. 
This theory of relative knowledge is called Syadvada, where the term sydt refers to “may be” or 
“somehow”. That is, any claim or assertion is true from within a particular context only, all truth- 
claims are conditional and relative; they are true somehow, i.e. they are true from one viewpoint, 
and when we see them from some other perspective then the truth value can be changed, the 
other perspective showing some other aspects may prove the above claim to be not true. 
Realization of the absolute truth is not possible with our limited means of attaining knowledge. 
All our judgements, therefore, are also relative because they are based on the ways in which we 
express them. Syadvdada presents a logical method for analysing the complex structure of reality 
by opening up multiple perspectives of viewing it, and through its metaphysics Jaina philosophy 


rejects the possibility of admitting only one, unconditional, and absolute reality. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What is Anekantavada? 


12.5 NYAYA-VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY 


Nyaya-Vaisesika systems are known as the realistic schools of Indian philosophy. They are 


realistic, but not materialistic (like Carvaka philosophy), because they admit the existence of 
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non-material substance like soul as independent and separate. Vaisesika philosophy explains the 
nature of reality through the metaphysical categorisation of the concept of category (padartha). 
Vaisesika admits the existence of seven categories (padartha; it is believed that the seventh 
category (abhdva) is added later), and these categories are considered as real entities. Substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, inherence, and non-being (abhdava) are seven categories 
given by the Vaisesika School. Of these seven categories, substance, quality, and action possess 
objective existence in space and time (sattasamabandha), while generality, particularity, and 
inherence are called self sufficient (svatmasattva), they are independent of space and time. These 
categories are the means for explicating the notion of existence. These Padarthas are entities that 
are knowable (jnéya) and nameable (abhidheya), and, according to Vaisesikas, whatever is the 
object of knowledge (or can be known) and can be named is real (sat). These seven categories 
represent a complete analysis of all objects of knowledge. The categories are used to analyse and 
describe the characteristics and relations of all things in the world, they present a comprehensive 
framework for understanding the nature of reality and the status of existence and reality of the 


objective world. 


Nyaya-VaiSesika philosophy claims that the external/objective world exists independent of our 
perceiving or knowing it. All objects of our experience are considered as real, and these objects 
are made up of constituent parts/elements. These constituent elements are never produced 
because these are claimed to be eternal by the Vaisesikas. These constituent elements are called 
atoms, and these atoms are the material cause of all objects, that is, they are the ultimate 
constituent cause of the physical world. The nature of an atom is indivisible, indestructible, and 
eternal, only the combination of atoms are produced and destroyed. These atoms possess 
inherent capacities which enable them to interact with each other and form compounds. These 
capacities are responsible for various combinations of atoms, and creation of the world is the 
result of combinations of these atoms. Both the cause of the world and the effect are regarded as 
real in Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy, but effect is not real before creation because it is non- 
existent before creation. The atomistic theory provides a framework for understanding the nature 
of matter and the physical world, and the concept of categories presents a metaphysical 


classification of all objects of knowledge. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the three characteristics of padartha, according to Vaisesika? 


12.6 BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


The Four noble truths of Buddhist philosophy are regarded as the central teaching of Buddhist 
philosophy. Of these four noble truths, the second and third noble truths (there is a cause of 
suffering, and, there is cessation of suffering) reveal the secret of every phenomena of the world. 
These two noble truths are based on the idea that origination is dependent on some causes and 
conditions. This doctrine of causation is known as the theory of dependent origination and it 
explains the nature of existence and the cause of suffering. This theory explains the nature and 


criterion of reality of Buddhism. 


Reality is catuskoti-vinirmukta, and prapanca-stnya, i.e., that which is free from all four kinds 
of categorisation (existence, non-existence, both existence and non-existence, and neither of 
these) is termed as real. Nagarjuna accepts that reality transcends this scheme of categorisation 
and this criterion of reality is applicable to all conceptual schemes of Buddhist philosophy. For 
Nagarjuna, all concepts fall in either of these categories of intellect and therefore they cannot be 
termed as ultimately real. If something is real then it must not be dependent upon any other 
thing, that is, it should exist independently, it should be devoid of any cause (kdarana nirpeksa), 
or any cause-effect relation; but we see that the origination of everything in this world is 
dependent, that is, there is some cause of every existing object in the world, and because 
everything has a cause, therefore every object is termed as svabhdava-sunya. It means that every 
object is devoid of its own inherent essence. An object can exist with its own svabhava only if it 
exists independently; if it is self-created, but if some object originates from some other cause; if 
its existence is dependent, then that object cannot be said to exist with its own svabhava. All 


things are inter-dependent and relative; they arise in dependence upon some causes and 
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conditions, therefore they cannot be considered as real. In this way, the Sunyavadins claim that 
the phenomenal (Vydavaharika) world is also svabhavasunya because its origination is dependent; 
and not only the phenomenal world, the parmarthika (ultimate) reality is also described as a state 
of sunyata, because it transcends all the categories of intellect. This sunyatd is not the same as 
the state of nothingness, it is the state that cannot be described or explained by the categories of 


intellect, and therefore it is indescribable. 


For Vijnanavadin school of Buddhism, all phenomena of the world are construction of the mind 
and they do not exist independently. The world, which we perceive, is a construction of our own 
consciousness, rather than being an objective world. Vijnanavadins claim that what is causally 
efficacious is real. What is causally potent and possesses the capacity to produce the effect, that 


alone is real. And this reality, for the Vijnanavadins, is the existence of the ‘moment’ only. 


We can know any object in two ways, these two ways of knowing are: Svalaksana and 
Samanyalaksana. An object which exists with names and forms and other categories of intellect, 
is said to exist with s@mdnyalaksana. But for the Buddhists, samanyalaksana is not causally 
efficacious because it is only a mental construction, we name or cognise an object based on 
relations, or as an aggregate or chain of moments, and this process gives rise to conceptualisation 
of an object. An effect can be produced by an actual object and not by something that is only a 
mental construction. Thus, sa@mdnyalaksana cannot be regarded as real. On the other hand, 
svalaksana, or thing-in-itself can only persist in the existence of the moment (Asana), and only a 
moment possesses the causal efficacy, which gives rise to another moment. Thus, it is the 
existence of a moment which is efficient (arthkriyakari) and that which is efficient is a real 
entity. A moment causes another moment, only a moment possesses the capacity to perform 
some function (the effect is produced by the causal efficacy of the moment), and perishes after 
producing the other moment. Everything in this world, including physical objects and thoughts, 
arises and ceases in a momentary succession. This is called the doctrine of impermanence, or 
momentariness which asserts that moment alone is real and apart from it everything else is a 
mental construction. The defining characteristic of reality is that it is momentary; it perishes after 
being produced for one moment. Whatever we perceive or see is an aggregate of moments, an 


imperceptible change of these moments in succession becomes the cause of our perceiving any 
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object of the world. Permanence is not real, rather reality is defined as impermanence or change. 
This impermanence is considered as one of the fundamental truths of existence, and the existence 


of all phenomenal objects is considered only as a stream of momentary events. 


12.7 SAMKARA’S ADVAITA VEDANTA 


Advaita Vedanta is a non-dualistic school of Indian Philosophy. Absolute reality according to 
Sathkara is that which cannot be contradicted, or negated by any other experience, that which is 
eternal and unchanging is called the absolute reality. That is, the condition for something to be 
real is non-contradiction or non-sublation, that which cannot be sublated in all three stages, 
waking, dreaming and deep sleep is real, i.e. reality is trikala-abadhita. Trikala-abadhita means 
something which transcends the limitation or boundaries of all these three states. Non-sublation 
implies the impossibility to transcend or eliminate one level of reality by any higher level of 
reality. Sublation, therefore, involves eliminating the lower level of reality/existence by a higher 


level of reality. 


In the dreaming state, whatever we experience is a world created by of our own mind, the objects 
of dreaming state appear real as long as we remain in that dreaming state, but the existence of 
dreaming objects vanishes as soon as we come out of that dreaming state. We perceive various 
objects in the external world, we perceive an external world as well, we find ourselves as being 
situated in and limited by the boundaries of space and time; but the objects, our bodies, and the 
empirical world itself are transient, they are subject to constant change, and decay. And that 
which is constantly changing cannot be real according to Sarhkara. Reality, for Sarhkara is not 


bounded by the boundaries of space and time, and this is the reason why it is called omnipresent. 


The nature of reality for Sarnkara is non-dual. This non-dual reality is Brahman, which is eternal, 
unchanging, and pure consciousness. It is devoid of any relation. It is non-relational because 
relation presupposes the existence of at least two elements, i.e. it presupposes duality. We see 
that this duality or manifoldness is the nature of the perceptual world. The perceptual diversity of 
the empirical world is only an apparent reality. The manifestation of the empirical world is 
described as the superimposition (adhydsa) of names and forms upon Brahman. The 


superimposition of attributes of one thing on another thing is called adhyasa. The appearance of 
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the world is due to the imposition of names and forms on the ultimate reality. For example, to 
perceive snake mistakenly (because of being ignorant about the true nature of the rope as rope) in 
rope is superimposition of the attributes of snake on rope, similarly the manifoldness of the 
world and its objects are superimposed on Brahman. All categories of empirical knowledge are 
constituted by the distinctions of knowledge, knower, and known, the limitations (upddhis) of 
name and form are the reason for all differences. The state of non-difference can be attained by 
transcending all limitations because the nature of the ultimate reality is free from all three kinds 
of distinctions, i.e. knowledge, knower, and known. When we get true knowledge of rope as 
rope, the erroneous knowledge of snake disappears, that is, the illusion of rope is sublated by 
knowledge of rope as rope. Similarly, the apparent distinctions and multiplicity of the perceptual 


world vanishes when we get the knowledge of the true nature of the ultimate reality. 


This manifoldness of the world is not an actual transformation of the Supreme Being (Brahman), 
this Supreme Being has the potency to appear as the world, but it does not undergo any actual 
change or transformation, as snake is not an actual transformation of rope. Brahman becomes the 
cause of the world through avidya, and the world is only a vivarta (appearance) of Brahman. 
Vivarta here explains the relationship of Brahman and the empirical reality that we experience. 
Brahman is omnipotent, all-pervasive, and it manifests itself (as an appearance only) in different 
forms. The potency of Brahman is not limited to any particular form or attribute, but it is the 
source of all manifestations. Thus, the empirical world is only a vikara (modification) of the 
omnipotent Brahman. But the world has practical reality, it is not completely unreal either. 
Advaita Vedanta argues that the world is neither completely real nor completely unreal. It is not 
unreal because it is experienced, and it is not completely real because its empirical reality is 


negated or sublated by the highest reality, i.e., Brahman. 


It is believed that Sarnkara’s Advaita Vedanta accepts three levels of existence: 1. Pratibhdsika 
satta or illusory existence as the dreaming state, 2. Vyavaharika satta, or the worldly existence, 
which is real at the practical/empirical level only; and 3. Parmarthika satta or absolute existence 
which is non-dual ultimate reality. The empirical world is real at vyavaharika level. The two 
levels of existence i.e., Pratibhasika satta or Vyavaharika satta can be eliminated by the higher 


levels of existence, (for example, when viewed from the point of view of absolute reality, both 
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rope and snake will turn out to be unreal, though the existence of rope is real in the worldly plane 
of existence, and viewing snake in rope is only an illusory element that comes under 
Pratibhasika satta.) but the highest plane of existence cannot be eliminated or transcended by 
any other state of experience because this is the state of non-duality which transcends all 
phenomenal reality. Thus, when viewed from the perspective of absolute reality, all the states 
pertaining to the phenomenal world represent the degrees of unreality only, which ultimately 


culminate into the non-dual, absolute reality. 


Check Your Progress IV 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the criterion of reality according to Nagarjuna and Sarhkara? 


12.8 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have tried to discuss the concept of reality of some important schools of Indian 
Philosophy. These schools of Indian Philosophy are known by different names depending upon 
what they consider as real and unreal. Nyaya-Vaisesika, Jaina, and Sarhkhya systems are called 
realists because they consider the external world as real, even though there are differences in the 
conceptualization and categorization of this idea of reality, which is mainly reflected in how they 
view the notion of substance respectively. Considering matter as the only reality, Carvaka 
philosophy is named as materialistic philosophy, and this school is the only materialist school in 
Indian Philosophy. Advaita Vedanta of Sarhkara and Buddhism present an idealist view of 
reality, but here also we find differences in their methodologies, explanations, and the final 
outcome which has been named as the ultimate reality. The idea of reality has been explained by 
taking into consideration the nature and the criterion reality which is equivalent to defining the 


concept of reality itself, and consequently other epistemological principles in all schools as well. 


12.9 KEY WORDS 


Trikala-abadhita : Reality, for Satnkara is Trikdla-abadhita, it is a state that transcends the 


limitation or boundaries of all these three states of waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. 


Anekantavada : a theory of reality proposed by Jaina philosophy to comprehend reality from 
multiple perspectives, it states that reality has multiple aspects, and we cannot know all aspects 


of reality, what can be known are only some aspects of reality. 


Ksanikavada : A theory of Buddhist philosophy which states that moment alone is real, the 
existence of all phenomenal objects is considered only as a stream of these momentary 


occurrences. 
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12.11 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


(Note: Please elaborate your answers with the help of these hints.) 

Check Your Progress I 

1. Carvaka philosophy explains the manifoldness of the world with the help of svabhavavada. 
According to this theory, the order of the things in the world and the world itself exists due to 
their inherent nature. 

2. Sarnkhya is a dualist philosophy, because it accepts two fundamental (and irreducible) 
substances (elements); Purusa and Prakrti. 

Check Your Progress II 

1. Anekantavada is a theory which advocates that there are multiple objects and these objects 
have multiple aspects as well. 


Check Your Progress HI 
14 


1. The three characteristics of Padartha are, 

a) Sat, b) Jneya, c) Abhidheya 

Check Your Progress IV 

1. According to Nagarjuna, that which is free from all four kinds of categorisation (existence, 
non-existence, both existence and non-existence, and neither of these) is real. 

According to Sarhkara, the condition for something to be real is non-contradiction or non- 
sublation, that which cannot be sublated in all three stages, waking, dreaming and deep sleep is 


real, i.e. reality is trikala-abadhita. 
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13.0 OBJECTIVES 


In this unit, theories of causation of Indian Philosophical schools have been discussed. The 


main objectives of this unit are, 


e to present critical explanation on the fundamental questions and problems pertaining 
to the concept of causation in the metaphysical context, 


e to discuss the proposed solutions given by different Indian philosophical schools. 


13.1 INTRODUCTION 


To see the world and to see it ceaselessly changing, to see the creation and destruction of 
things, leads us to the question of ‘why’ and ‘how’. Theory of causation has been interpreted 
to prove the fundamental element (Tattva) of the world. Where did something originated 
from, how did it come, why did it come: all these questions - what is the cause, why 
something has a specific cause, and what is the nature of this cause; lies in this speculation. 
Theories of causation have been investigated to prove the fundamental element of the world. 
That is why the idea of causation, along with being a metaphysical concept, becomes the 


subject of epistemology and consequently of ethics as well. Generally, a cause is that which 
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is invariable antecedent of effect; and an effect is result of the cause. The idea of cause and 
effect is a relational idea. Cause and effect are defined only by the expectation/anticipation of 
each other. For example, thread is the cause of cloth, and cloth is the effect of thread. The 
question, in the context of which causation theories in Indian Metaphysics have been 
explained is: whether ‘effect’ exists already in the ‘cause’ before creation or is it a completely 
new creation? That is whether cloth, before creation, is real or unreal in thread? The 


investigation of the theories of Causation is the idea resulted from this question. 


In the tradition of Indian Philosophy, theories of causation have been used as a venture of 
Metaphysical contemplation. To prove different types of metaphysical establishments 
through different interpretation of theories of causation has been a method from tradition. 
Different explanations popular in Indian Metaphysics are vested in the core of explaining the 
fundamental element (Tattva). What is universe? What is the cause of it? How did it 
originate? The propensity to find the answers of such metaphysical questions is the core of 


various explanations of the concept of causation. 


A common belief that is prevalent in /ok (in common parlance) is that there is some cause, of 
every individual, object, incident etc., and therefore also this that all these are necessarily 
known as effects. When this common belief reaches to such a level that we begin to enquire 
about the root cause, think about its existence and its relation with the world, then 
explanation of causation theory becomes equivalent with the explanation of the fundamental 
element. The question of causation from which various forms of interpretation of causation 
have emerged in all Indian philosophical schools, is the question whether the transformation 
of the cause into an effect is fundamental/real or apparent? Some believe in the origin of ‘Sat 
from Sat’ (real from real), some believe in the origin of ‘Asat from Sat’ (unreal from real), 
some others believe that all are Sat, and some others are supporters of the origin of ‘Sat from 
Asat’ (real from unreal). We will start the investigation of causation with a theory which 
explains the diversity of the universe without any cause. This theory is Swabhdavavada, 


propounded by Carvak. 


13.2 SWABHAVAVADA 


Why is this world like this? When the answer of this question is given on the basis of the 
nature/swabhava of things/objects and not by the explanation of any cause external to this 


world, this explanation is called Swabhavavada. To believe that the manifoldness of things is 


inherent in their nature or swabhdava is Swabhavavada. It is Carvak’s view that things are 
special by their very nature and not by any other reason. In relation to the knowledge of the 
objective world, Carvak’s epistemological theory admits perception as the only pramdna or 
means of knowledge, and denies inference as a means of knowledge. Thus they cannot accept 
any chain of cause-effect in the explanation of causation on the basis of perception only. And 
as a result they accept Swabhdavavada. In fact, Swabhdvavada is not such a principle of 
causation, in which it has been thought whether or not the effect was present in the cause 
before its origin or not, but Swabhdvavada is the explanation of the nature/swabhava of the 
effect (object). It shows that there is no cause for the manifoldness of any effect other than 
the effect itself, because we have no knowledge of the invariable relation of the cause with 
any effect. Therefore, this manifoldness of object is not originated by any cause, but by 
nature/swabhava. And thus Swabhdvavada is the rejection of cause-effect theory, or the 
theory of causation. Fire is hot, water cool, air temperate; what is the cause of all this 


manifoldness? According to Carvak, their order is made by their own nature/swabhava. 
Check your progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the epistemological background of Swabhavavada? 


13.3 SATKARYAVADA 


The idea of causation is given in the beginning of the foundation of any philosophy. The 
essence of Satkaryavada lies in the idea that the effect is real or it exists in the cause before it 
is produced. And because effect is Sat (real)/existent in the cause already, thus actually there 


cannot be any new creation by the cause. The difference between Satkaryavada and 


Asatkaryavada becomes pronounced with this main idea. Asatkaryavadins accept effect a 
new creation that originates from the cause. Even among the adherents of the basic idea of 
Satkaryavada, there are differences in the explanations adapted in their philosophical 
foundations. Basically, Samkhya and Advaita vedanta schools are the advocates of 
Satkaryaavada whose interpretation differs on the basis of the reality of origin. Samkhya 
philosophy is called Prakrti Parinamavadin in its Satkaryvadin explanation, and Advaita 


vedanta is Vivartavadin. 
13.3.1 Prakrti Parindmavada 


When a philosophy or philosophical foundation proposes this idea that the factors which are 
responsible for manifoldness of the universe are also present in the root/first cause of the 
universe; that philosophy is known as advocate of Satkaryavada. Satkaryavada means that 
effect is real/existent in the cause before its creation. Apart from name and form, there is 
nothing that is new in the creation of pot from clay. If we see in the context of the theory of 
causation, then Sarmkhya and Nyaya philosophy are the only systems who consider creation 
as real. But even after accepting the creation as real, they both have completely different 
views about the effect originated. Sarnkhya is realist school of philosophy; and therefore 
according to them this world is real and its cause is also real. Hence both the effect and the 
cause are real. In Sāmkhya philosophy, the reason for the manifoldness of the world is the 
deficiency or excess of the three gunas (Sattva, Rajas, Tamas). And where there is a state of 
equilibrium of these three gunas that is called Prakrti. This world is a modification of 
trigunas, before the creation of the world all the three gunas are present in Prakrti in an 
unmanifested form and therefore Prakrti is also named as ‘unmanifested’. Due to the 
closeness with Purusa, a disturbance arises in Prakrti and as a result the unmanifest becomes 
manifest. In this way, the meaning of the origin of the world in Sarhkhya philosophy is the 
manifestation of unmanifested. In this way, in Samkhya philosophy, though the origin is real, 
the cause does not produce anything new in the form of effect. Looking at it in another way, 
this is not possible also, because Purusa, who is the cause of this whole universe, being 
passive in nature, does not play any active role in the manifestation of the unmanifested. 
Purusa cannot make any metaphysical change in effect by being close to Prakrti in origin. In 
Samkhya philosophy, some arguments have been presented for the establishment of Prakrti 


Parindmavada. 


1. A thing which is unreal in the cause cannot be produced. As there is no oil in sand, then oil 


cannot be produced from sand in any way. 


2. A specific effect arises out of a specific cause. Therefore, there is a specific relationship 
between cause and effect, as a cloth is produced from the thread only, not from soil or sand. 
This means that there is a special relationship between the thread and the cloth. If the effect is 


considered unreal in the cause, then the cause should not be related with the effect. 


3. If the origin of any effect is accepted from any cause, then anything can be produced from 
anything. For example, sand will start producing oil and pot will be produced from thread. 
But this does not happen; hence it is proved that only a particular effect is produced from a 


particular cause. 


4. A specific cause has the power to produce a specific effect. No cause can produce infinite 


effects. The thread has the potential to produce the cloth only, not the pot. 


5. Effect is inseparable from the cause, when the cause is real, then the effect must also be 


considered as real. 


With these arguments, Sarhkhya system proves that the effect is present in the cause before 
its origin and that it is as real as the cause. Asatkaryavadins have raised some objections to 
this theory of causation of Sarnkhya and have argued that effect and cause are different 
because both serve different purposes. Samkhya has resolved this problem by saying that 
some people, when they are separate, accomplish different purposes, but when the same 
people are together, they accomplish some other different purposes. For example, people 
carrying palanquins accomplish different purposes when they are separate and other different 
purposes when they are together. Similarly, when the threads are separate, they cannot cover 
the body, but when they are combined in the form of a cloth, they cover the body. According 
to Sarmkhya, nothing fundamentally new arises in the creation of effect from cause. The 
Prakrti Parinamavada, principle of Samkhya is completely rooted in the fact that what is not 
real cannot be produced. Sarhkhya’s Satakryavada is called Prakrti Parinamavada and the 


meaning of parinama is: the existence of effect is of the same nature as of the cause. 


Visistadvaita philosopher Ramanuja accepts this Satkaryavadin interpretation in the form of 
Brahama-Parinamavada. In Sarmkhya School, whole world is accepted as the result of 
Prakrti, but Ramanuja has accepted it as a result of Brahman. Sarnkara, while criticizing 


Prakrti Parinamavada of Sarnkhya, has argued that effect cannot be considered as the result 


of cause because the form of the effect after creation is not contained in the cause before 
creation. In this way, we have to accept that real (Sat) is originated from unreal (Asat) which 
is against the theory of Samkhya. He also considers Brahama-Parinamavada as 
inappropriate. According to Sarnkaracharya, if world is the result of Brahman, then Brahman 
has to be considered as changing, and thus Brahman, which is Sat, will become Asat, which 
will result in the loss of the quality of being non-sublated in all three states (trikalabadhita, 
three states are: waking, dreaming, and deep sleep). Sarhkaracharya criticizes Brahama- 
Parinamavada and Prakrti Parinamavada and presents Vivartavada as his theory of 


causation. 
Check your progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss the arguments presented by Samkhya philosophy in favor of Prakrti 
Parinamavada. 


13.3.2 Vivartavada 


For Sarnkaracharya, reality is non-dual. Except this reality, which is non-dual, everything else 
which appears to be real, is due to avidya or ignorance. The ultimate reality is only Brahman 
and this apparent world is appearing in Brahman due to ignorance and thus this world is a 
vivarta (appearance) of Brahman, not a real modification or a transformation. Vivarta is an 
apparent modification. Sarnkaracharya has furthered this argument of Sarhkhya that, that 
which is unreal in cause, cannot be real in effect by saying that if real does not originate from 
unreal, then how can name-form etc. can originate in its real form. Thus creation of the world 
from Brahman is not real, but it is only vivarta. It is same as the appearance of snake in rope. 


That is, when rope appears to be a snake, it can never mean that rope has been transformed 


into a snake. Brahman is unchanging, and therefore real transformation is not possible in 
unchanging Brahman. This world is only an appearance in Brahman, world is not a real 
transformation of Brahman. Real transformation, modification, or transformation means 


conversion of milk into curd. 


According to Sarhkaracharya, when the ultimate reality is non-dual, then what will be 
considered the origin of what? Two things are required for origin, one to generate and the 
other to be generated. According to Sarhkaracharya, there is a difference between cause and 
effect, effect does not exist without cause. Jewellery made of gold is not different from gold 


but gold is not of the same form as of jewellery. 
Check your progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is Vivartavada? 


13.4 ASATKARYAVADA 


The idea of Asatkaryavada is against the central idea of Satkaryvada: that which is not real in 
cause cannot arise. A theory which says that the effect is not real (existent) in the effect 
before creation, that is, creation is a new beginning, is called Asatkaryavada. For example, 
the creation of pot from clay is a new creation, pot was non-existent before creation. This is 


the view of Asatkaryvada, whose staunch supporters are Nyaya and Vaisesika Schools. 


In Asatkaryvada, creation of effect from cause is neither a transformation of mere form, and 
nor is it a manifestation from the unmanifested. This explanation of cause-effect relation 
defines effect as a new creation, a new reality. Nyaya-Vaisesika schools are realists Schools. 


They accept both cause and effect as real, but they do not accept effect as a real entity before 


its creation. This realist explanation of cause-effect of Nyaya-Vaisesikas lies in their 
metaphysical foundations. The meaning of Asatkaryvada for Nyaya-VaiSesika is only that 
this pot-cloth etc. were not existent in their cause clay and thread in this form but it is a new 
creation. If we consider cause and effect non-different as per the interpretation of 
Satkaryavada, then there will remain no importance of this element of effect. For Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, the instrumental cause of this world is God, which participates in creation. In this 
way it can be said that the active participation of God in the process of creation is the main 
basis of making the effect a new creation. Nyaya-Vaisesika presents some arguments in favor 


to establish Asatkaryvada: 


1. If the cause and the effect are not different, then cause should not be needed to 
produce the effect from the cause. But this causal activity is required, thus cause and 
effect are different. The implication of being different and non-different is that effect 
being originated from the cause, Naiyayikas accept effect as new creation, and new 
beginning means that what was not there in the cause is in effect. 

2. If the effect is real in the cause, then the purpose of the effect should be fulfilled 
through the cause itself. Cause and effect both serve different purposes. That purpose 
which is fulfilled by effect is not accomplished by cause. For example, the body is 
covered only by a piece of cloth and not by threads. Hence there is a difference 
between cause and effect. This is the most important argument of Nyaya to prove 
Asatkaryvada, which is also an essential feature of their philosophical School. 

3. Ifthe effect is considered to be real in the cause, then it would be meaningless to say 
that the effect is ‘created’ by the cause. Hence the effect is not real in the cause. 

4. If the effect was real in the cause, then from where did the name and form which 
comes in the effect after its creation come? Therefore, effect is not a transformation of 


the cause but a new beginning. 


According to the Asatkaryavada, the effect is unreal in the cause prior to the activity between 
the efficient cause and the material cause. Nyaya is a realistic philosophy and is conventional 
in worldly activity (lok vyavhara), on the basis of accomplishment of different purposes by 
any object, the difference of cause and effect has been rendered by Asatkaryvada. According 
to Asatkaryvada, the effect is unreal in the cause, so cause and effect are different; and 


because of their being different, the produced effect is new. 


Satkaryavadins have raised objection to the Asatkaryvada of Nyaya Vaisesikas and said that 
if effect is not real in the cause, then why should the creation of a specific effect be accepted 
only from a specific cause? That is, if the thread is not real in the cloth, then the creation of 
the cloth should be considered due to any other cause like soil, but this does not happen, thus 
the effect is real in the cause. Nyaya-Vaisesika, while resolving this objection, say that the 
meaning of Asatkaryvdada is not the creation of the unreal, but that what has been produced 
was non-existent in the cause before its creation. Nyaya Vaisesika has discussed three types 
of absence (Abhava) — 1. Pragbhava (absence before birth) 2. Pradhvamsabhava (absence 
after destruction), and 3. Atyantabhava (absolute absence). According to them, the fixed or 
specific cause of any effect is the same where that effect does not exist before creation 
(absence before creation). As the thread is absent in the cloth prior to its creation, so the 
thread is the cause of the cloth. But there is atyantabhava (absolute absence) of cloth in the 
clay, so clay is not the cause of the cloth. Similarly, Those who support Asatkaryavada 
rejects this statement of Satakaryavadins that ‘there is no absence of real/Sat and no 
existence/presence of unreal’, by clarifying that what is non-existent like son of a barren 


woman or sky-flower cannot be created by any cause. 


Check your progress IV 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Discuss the arguments presented by Nyaya-Vaisesika in favor of Asatkaryavada? 


13.5 PRATITYASAMUTAPADA 


Buddhist Philosophy accepts momentary consciousness as the fundamental element and 


rejects the concept of atomism of Nyaya-Vaisesika, Triguna Prakrti of Sarnkhya philosophy, 


and Brahman of Advaita Vedanta. The aim of Buddhist Philosophy is to ponder over the 
question of suffering pervaded in the world and the path that leads to the cessation of 
suffering. This idea is presented in the form of Four Noble Truths. Buddhist metaphysics 
proposes that everything is impermanent, and brings the concepts of Momentariness and 
Pratityasamutapdda to accomplish this idea. Everything is impermanent because everything 
is momentary. The appearance of any eternal reality is due to avidya. The causation theory of 
Buddhist presents an explanation of cause which is different from Satkaryvdada, Asatkaryvada 
and Swabhava. Buddhists say that things do not arise by themselves, nor externally, nor 


without cause, but the origin of things is dependent. 


Buddhist philosophers do not accept effect as a real entity (Sat) that exists in the cause. And 
also do not accept the simultaneous existence of cause and effect. That is, in Asatkaryvada, it 
is necessary for cause and effect to exist simultaneously. While for Buddhists, effect arises 
only when the cause is destroyed. For Nyaya-Vaisesikas, effect remains related with the 
cause even after it’s being produced by Samavaya (inherence) relation with cause, but for 
Buddhists, cause is completely destructed before the origin of the effect, and it is not related 
to the cause in any way. The causation theory of Buddhists is called Pratityasamutpdada 
theory. Pratityasamutpanna means — “This being that arises” and the idea that results from it 
is, “this does not come to be, when that (cause) is destroyed”. The reality is momentary, and 
every moment of reality is dependent on the presence of those moments which it necessarily 
follows in order to arise. One moment is destroyed only to create another moment. For 


example, when the seed is destroyed, only then the sprout arises. 


Check your progress V 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. How Pratityasamutpada is different from Asatkaryavada? 


13.6 LET US SUM UP 


In the multifaceted study of Indian metaphysics, pondering over the theories of causation is 
the most important method of understanding any philosophical proposition. The above study 
is inspired by the purpose of describing the causation theory in the context of Indian 
metaphysics, as well as considering the questions, problems and possibilities related to them. 
Whether the cause is real or unreal before the origin of the effect, whether the transformation 
of cause into effect is real or apparent; in the speculation of these questions only, theories like 
swabhavavada, satkaryavada, asatkaryavada and pratityasamutapada have been discussed. In 
these explanations of causation, ideas related to the nature of the world, reality or unreality of 
the world, knowledge of the object world etc. are included that are propounded by particular 


philosophical establishment. 


13.7 KEY WORDS 


Swabhavavada : that explanation of causation for which manifoldness of the world lies in the 


nature/swabhava of things. 


Asatkaryavada : that theory of causation according to which effect is unreal in cause before 


creation. 


Satkaryavada : that theory of causation according to which effect is real in the cause before 


creation. 


Vivartavada : that theory of causation according to which effect is not a real transformation 


of the cause, it is only apparent (vivarta). 


Pratityasamutpada : that theory of causation according to which effect arises when the cause 


is destroyed. 
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13.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your progress I 


1. In relation to the knowledge of the objective world, the epistemological theory of Carvak 
accepts perception as the only means of knowledge. Only that which is known through 
perception has existence. In this way, they cannot accept any causal chain in the explanation 
of causation on the basis of perception only, since knowledge of any relation between effect 


and cause is not possible by perception only. And as a result they accept swabhavavada. 


Check your progress II 


1. A thing which is unreal in the cause cannot be produced. 


2. A specific effect arises out of a specific cause. Therefore, there is a specific relationship 


between cause and effect. 
3. Everything cannot be produced out of everything. 


4. A specific cause has the power to produce a specific effect. No cause can produce infinite 


effects. 


5. Effect is inseparable from the cause, when the cause is real, then the effect must also be 


considered as real. 
Check your progress III 


1. For Sarnkaracharya, reality is non-dual. Except this reality, everything else is due to avidya 
or ignorance. The ultimate reality is only Brahman and this apparent world is appearing in 


Brahman due to ignorance and thus this world is a vivarta (appearance) of Brahman, not a 


modification or a transformation. Modification is the real transformation of an object into 


another, and vivarta is an unreal transformation. 


Check your progress IV 


1. If the cause and the effect are not different, then cause should not be needed to 
produce the effect from the cause. But this causal activity is required, thus cause and 
effect are different. 

2. If the effect is real in the cause, then the purpose of the effect should be fulfilled 
through the cause itself. Cause and effect both serve different purposes. That purpose 
which is fulfilled by effect is not accomplished by cause. 

3. Ifthe effect is considered to be real in the cause, then it would be meaningless to say 
that the effect is ‘created’ by the cause. Hence the effect is not real in the cause. 

4. An argument is also given in favor of Asatkaryvada that if the effect was real in the 
cause, then from where did the name and form which comes in the effect after its 
creation come? Therefore, effect is not a transformation of the cause but a new 


beginning. 
Check your progress V 


1. Like Nyaya-Vaisesika, Buddhist philosophers also do not accept the effect as real in the 
cause. But the Buddhist philosophers do not accept simultaneous existence of effect and 
cause like Nyaya-Vaisesika. That is, according to Asatkaryavada, the simultaneous existence 
of effect and cause is necessary, while for Buddhists, effect arises only when the cause is 
destroyed. For Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers, effect remains related to the cause even after it 
is produced from the cause by the relation of inherence (samavaya), but for Buddhists, the 
cause is completely destroyed before the creation of the effect, so it is not related to effect in 


any way. 
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14.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objective of this unit is to enable students to understand the concepts of universal and 
particular along with a general outline of these concepts in Indian philosophy in particular, 
through discussing the following issues: 

e Concepts of universal and particular, 

e Issues related to these concepts as given in Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mīmārhsā and Buddhist 


philosophy. 


14.1 INTRODUCTION 


We experience through our senses that we are surrounded by objects, they look similar to us, 
or they have some characteristics similar to us. We see human beings like ourselves, non- 
human beings, or inanimate objects. You see an object, then you see another object, which is 
exactly the same as the first object. What do you think when you see so many similar objects? 
You think that all these things that are similar, are related to each other in one way or other, 
whether they are members of a class or group or there is something in all these objects that 
makes them similar. 

You see an animal called a “cow”, you see another animal also called a “cow”. How are you 


able to call those two creatures by the term “cow”, what is there in them, that you are able to 


* Dr. Ashutosh Vyas, Consultant (Philosophy), School of Interdisciplinary and Trans-disciplinary 
Studies, Indira Gandhi National Open University. 


name them both as “cows”? Are we just calling both of them cows randomly, if so why we 
are not calling one a cow and the other something other than a cow (say, a horse)? 

If there is something that is common to both of them, what is its nature, and then what is the 
relation of the individual object (i.e. the particular) with that common characteristic 
(Universal) found in both of them? How are the universal and the particular related to each 
other? What is the nature of the relationship between them? Where does that relationship 
come from? If we start thinking, we come across many such questions. Some of these 
questions must have come before you as well. Think of the time when we were growing up, 
when we would see an object and ask what it is, our elders would tell us that it is a table, then 
another object would come in front of us, we would ask what it is, we would be told that this 
is the table. The first object is also a table and this second object is also a table. So at some 
stage of our age we must have thought why these two are called tables and why the rest are 
not tables. We are going to discuss the same question we asked to ourselves or to someone 
else. This discussion has taken place in both Indian and Western philosophical worlds, and 
many times you will find parallels between them, but in this unit we will be concerned with 
the discussion done in some philosophical schools of Indian philosophy. But this limitation 
i.e. discussing only some philosophies should not be a limitation on understanding and 


thinking further on this debate. 


14.2 PROBLEM OF UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR: AN 
OVERVIEW 


An animal is eating grass. We see that and say that a cow is eating grass. Is the word cow 
used here only for that visible animal, and not for others? But we use the word cow for other 
similar animals as well. This means that those animals belong to a specific class, which we 
can name the class of cow. We refer to the animals belonging to that specific class by a 
common term - cow. Now the question is on what basis did that particular/individual object 
belong to that particular class (the class of cow)? Some of the answers we can have are: 

a) On the basis of similarity of shape (the shape or some characteristics pertaining to the form 
of that animal is identical or similar to other animals of that class), 

b) On the basis of identity (that animal is identical to other animals of that class), 

c) On the basis of a specific common characteristic/Quality (called Samanya or Jati), 

d) On the basis of those animals producing a similar causal efficacy (this is called Arthakriya 


in Buddhist philosophy) (in our example, production of milk, etc.) 


These answers have their own problems, for example two animals called cows can be 
different in color and form, say, one black and the other white. The answer of being similar 
and identical becomes questionable when it happens. (However if we assume the similarity of 
specific formal features and not the characteristic of any shape, then the problem raised by 
different color and form will not come before us; as stated by Patafijali in the Vyakarana 
Mahabhashya, Sasnangul (dewlap, Hoof etc.) is the shape of a cow, although then the 
problem may arise as to whether these characteristics of shape will be associated with a 
particular class only, and will remain the same in the future). 

Similarly, another problem will arise for identity, such that if there is identity, then there will 
not be any difference between one cow and another cow, then to say that it is a member of a 
particular class would be meaningless. 

If it is due to some specific quality, then the problem will arise as to where this quality comes 
from, whether it is before or after the birth of that particular individual. Be it before or after, 
then how does the relationship arise between them? Are the universal and the particular 
completely different, if they are completely different, how can the relationship be established, 
and if they are not completely different, then how can the particular be particular and the 
universal be universal? 

If we take the answer of the produced act or effect or power, then it can be asked that from 
where it originates? Is the cause a particular or a universal related to particular? If it is 
particular, how can the same effect or power be produced from each such particular, and if 
the cause is universal, then why should not the characteristic of a particular class be accepted 
as universal? 

From the above discussion we can understand how complex yet interesting a discussion it is. 
There have been different perspectives to see this discussion, and on the basis of those 
perspectives, different ways of seeing, understanding and solving the problem have arisen. 
Let us briefly look at some of the perspectives essential to our discussion: 

1. Realism — Realism generally refers to that point of view which believes that the object 
(substance, meaning of the term) exists, and this existence is independent of the mind; 
that is, the existence of the object does not depend on our knowing of it. And we can 
know the object as it is. One form of realism is extreme realism, which holds that 
every substance is completely different from every other substance. Moderate realism, 
on the other hand, holds that substances are not absolutely different, but rather they 
are relatively distinct and relatively non-distinct, any substance is a different (relative) 


dimension of reality. 


Extreme realism holds that individuals can be placed in a specific class and referred to or 
expressed by a term because there resides a universal in them (ati). Realism regards 
universal as a substance, and for them universal is real and entirely different from particular. 
Nyaya, Vaisesika and Mimarhsa advocate this form of realism. 

Intermediate realism, on the other hand, holds that the universal is the universal characteristic 
of the particular. Ancient Jain philosophers accept this form of realism. 

2. Idealism - Idealism believes that universals do not exist, that is, universals do not exist 
in the external world, but are only concepts of the human mind. Some Jain 
philosophers believe in this theory. 

3. Nominalism - terms or names are universals, and names become universal by being 
used for various particulars. For example, the name cow becomes a universal when 
this name cow is used for various particulars/individuals. Jain philosopher 
Abhayadevasitri and Vijfiianavadi Buddhist philosophers accept this view. 

By now we have become familiar that there are many other types of universal-particular 
discussion and problems, such as, what is the nature of the universal and the particular? Are 
universal and the particular real or not? What is the nature of the relationship between them 
and how is the relationship established? Does a term directly denote or refer to universal and 
particular? And so on. Apart from the given context, our attention will be focused only on the 
metaphysical discussion, that is, on these questions like what is the nature of universal and 
particular and the relationship between them and the question of what or what kind of nature 
of that relationship? 

Before giving an extensive dimension to our discussion, it is important to mention one point 
in general that most of the Indian philosophies have considered the particular (except 
Sankara's Advaita Vedanta) as real (i.e. particulars have existence in the external world). 


Though there is a difference of opinion about the nature of the particular among them. 


14.3 NYAYA-VAISESIKA 


Nyaya Philosophy and Vaisesika Philosophy are generally called allied systems of 
philosophy, both are realistic philosophies and they build their philosophical foundations on 
some similar presumptions. It is also believed that Nyaya Philosophy accepts the metaphysics 
of Vaisesika philosophy. Universal and particular are among the seven substances of 
Vaisesika philosophy (It is believed that Kanada accepted only six substances, the seventh 
substance called absence (Abhdva) is accepted by the later Vaisesika philosophers). Other 


substances are; Matter (Dravya), Quality (Guna), Action (Kriya), Inherence (Samavaya) and 


Absence (Abhdva). In this section, the discussion of universal and particular will be presented 
in a mixed form representing ideas of both Nyaya and Vaisesika Schools. 

Nyaya- Vaisesika philosophy accepts that our experience tells us that the external world is 
independent of the mind, that is, the existence of the external world is not dependent on the 
mind (of the knower). The multiplicity and variety of experience or cognition shows that 
there is diversity in the external world. The possibility of experience or cognition shows that 
there is unity in the external world as well. Think if all the things are completely separate 
from each other, then will it be possible to cognize things. How do we understand something? 
Answer may be, On the basis of similarity or resemblance to another known thing and on the 
basis of dissimilarity or difference from another known thing. On the basis of this general 
understanding of our cognition, Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy wants to tell us that a thing is 
both particular, that is, it can be compared with itself, and also general, that it can be 
compared with others. The uniqueness of the object or matter is called particular and the 
comparability or commonness is called universal. On the basis of this universal, the object 
becomes a member of a particular class. 

14.3.1 Universal (Jati), Particular, Upadhi (Accidental property) 

Prasatapada, the commentator of the Vaisesika Sutras, says about universal that universal is 
the unity which is cause of the identity of particulars and which is present in each of its 
particulars identically and completely. 

With this definition, let us think on the words ‘teacher’, ‘student’, ‘Indian’ etc. When we call 
someone a teacher, it means that the individual is a member of the class called teachers. And 
that individual identifies himself with the other members of that class with respect to this fact. 
Similarly we can think about other given words or some other similar words. 

Let us now think upon some more words like cow, table, man etc. We find that these words 
also represent classes of identity. If someone is called a human being, then there is something 
common in him, which is essentially found in others who are also called human beings, due 
to which they are called human beings, which can be called humanness. 

But are the first set of words (teacher, student) and the second set (cow, table etc.) the same? 
This thought is natural, because both groups of words are identical or universal concepts. But 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy holds that the two are not the same, the first group refers to 
upādhi, and the second to universal (jati). While universal is natural or given, upddhi is 


imposed. Someone is a teacher today, may not be a teacher tomorrow, but that individual will 


exist as a human being. But the existence of a human being would be ceased if there would 
be no humanness. 

To make this point more clear, Navya-Naiyayika (new form of Nyaya philosophy presented 
by Naiyayika Gangesopadhyaya) says that universal is that which is permanent and inherent 
in many particulars. Thus we get the three essential characteristics of universal: 1. Common, 
2. Eternal, 3. Inherent. 

On the other hand, particular is temporary (perishable) and is not found in anything other than 
itself. We have found that the characteristics of universal and particular are very different, 
then the question arises that how universal is found in particular, that is, how is the 
relationship between the two possible, that is, how can they become relata having extremely 
different characteristics or nature? The Nydya-Vaisesika philosophy argues that in the 
empirical world we do not find universal and particulars inseparable. And if something 
becomes common in both, then the particularity of the particular and universal will vanish; 
particulars and universals will become members of a particular class (because of something 
common in both), then particular will no longer remain particular, and a universal will have 
to imagine another universal, resulting in infinite regress (anavasthad dosh, endless 
imagination). 

14.3.2 Inherence (Samavaya): The Relation between Universal and 


Particular 

Now the question arises: what is the nature of the relation between universal and particular? 
For this an eternal relation has been proposed by Nyaya-Vaisesika School. The nature of 
inherence is something like this: “this subsists in that”, cowness (universal) subsists in cow 
(particular). In this, particular is the substratum of universal, and thus the universal is called 
substrata. Apart from universal and particular, the relation of inherence is also considered 
between cause and effect, whole and part. Inherence is an independent substance, but 
inherence is not connected with universal or particular, that is, inherence does not have any 
element of any of these. In order to be perceived, universal depends upon particular, but this 
does not mean that to be perceived is any condition for universal to inhere in particular. 
Because perception is possible only in sensible objects, and universal also inheres in objects 
that are not known through our senses (for example mind, soul, atom etc.). Keeping this 
difficulty in mind, apart from the idea of perception, Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy has 


focused on the concept of causation (cause-effect). That is, to identify effect from cause and 


its determinant. For example, earthness (jati of earth) is the determinant of underlying cause 
of smell, and selfness is the determinant of the underlying cause of happiness, sadness etc. 
Another argument to prove the class of universal is, that without universals cause-effect 
relationship between particulars is not possible at all. The relation of cause and effect does 
not only state that B is produced from A (or that there is an association between A and B 
now), but also that B will always be produced from A (or that there is an invariable 
association between A and B). If there would be no universal, anything will start arising from 
anything, anything would be the cause and effect of anything. But can we say that sesame oil 
can also be extracted from sand? (But you must consider what difficulties Nyaya-Vaisesika 
would face if one effect will arise from multiple causes, and how the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
would confront them.) 

14.3.3 Impediments of Universal’ 

So far we have discussed universal and Upddhi. Upddhi also consists of general 
characteristic, then why it is not universal, for this Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy discusses six 
obstructions, if any of these obstructions come, then that character is not called universal. 
These six obstacles/obstructions of universal are as follows: 

1. Vyakterbheda: The attribute related to a single object is not called universal, such as 
akashatva (the sky is one and only one). 

2. Tulyata (Comparability): If two common words refer to the same thing, then they are not 
of different class of universals, such as ratness and mouseness. 

3. Sankarya: Hybrid-differentiative features that co-exist in one thing and exclude each other 
in another thing. Such as Bhiitattva (element) and Murtattva (limited dimension). (Note: 
Some Navya Natyayikas do not consider Sadnkarya as an impediment). 

4. Anavastha (Infinite Regress): that from which infinite regress arises. Like universalness 
(on accepting the universal of a universal, we will also have to consider its universal, and this 
will continue till eternity). 

5. Rupahani (Destruction of own nature): A symptom that harms the essence, such as 


considering the universal of the particular, the essence of the particular will be harmed. 


* For further discussion on this point, see, Raja Ram Dravid, The Problems of Universals in 


Indian Philosophy, pp. 22-29. 


6. Asambandha (Non-related): The thing in which nothing can inhere (because universal is 
inherent in its substratum i.e. particular). For example, nothing can be considered inherent in 
abhava. 

(You have just come to know about inherence, it would be interesting for you to think why 
inherence cannot have universal? And what is the impediment in accepting universal of the 
relation ‘inherence’?) 

14.3.4 Types of Universal 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy divides universal into two types, 1. Para Jati and 2. Apara 
Jati. Para Jati is the one that has widest pervasion. But synthesis is the only main function of 
universal. Nyaya-Vaisesika considers existence (Satta) as the only example of Para Jati. 
Apara Jati is the one which has a little less pervasion, and it performs both the function of 
synthesis as well as analysis (differentiation). Apara Jati is divided into two types, 1. 
Parapara Jati, 2. Apara jati. 

The pervasion of Pardpara Jati is less than para jati and more than Apara Jāti, such as 
substance-ness. The pervasion of substance-ness is less than existence and more than 
earthness. In the same way, earthness is also a Pardpara Jati. Would you like to think about 
the reason of this? 

The pervasion of Apara Jati is the smallest, that is, no jati comes below it. Like - Gotva, 
Humanness etc. 

Although there is a hierarchy in the types of jati, it does not mean that one jati is included in 
another jati that is above it or it includes a jati lies below it. Different universals have 
different experience. And also that universal is not genus/race, but it is a common 
characteristic combined in many particulars, whereas genus/race is a class of those 
particulars. 

At this point of the discussion, we finally come to a criticism whether universal participates 
fully or partially in the particular. If completely, then how will it be found in another 
particular, and if partially, then how will identity be established between two particulars? Let 
us find the answers to these questions in the realistic philosophy called Mimarmsa. 


Check Your Progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Which are the obstructions of universal according to Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy? 


14.4 MIMAMSA 


Mimarhsa philosophy is also a realistic school of philosophy. You are also aware that there 
are two main schools of Mīmārmsā philosophy, one of Kumarila (Bhatta School), and the 
other, of Prabhakara. 

Kumiarila believes that universal is a form. An individual gets its particularity through form. 
Similar cognition of different particulars arises through form. Every individual has dual 
nature, he has individuality as well as generality, from individuality the cognition of being a 
particular and from generality the cognition of universal arises. Individuality and generality 
are inter-dependent, one cannot exist without the other. 

We get knowledge from words and we infer as well, Kumārila believes that this is possible 
by accepting the existence of universal. If universal would not exist, then both knowledge and 
inference arising from the word are not possible, because universal itself creates a general or 
universal relation between two individuals (or particulars). If two individuals are considered 
to be related to each other without any universal relation, then any effect can arise for any 
cause, and at any time, it will be random, that is, without any rule. But our experience negates 
this possibility. 

Now the question comes whether universal is defined as sameness of form (same 


shape/form/shape of two particulars)? Kumārila believes that universal is not sameness of 


form, if sameness of form is considered as being identical in some context, it will presuppose 
universal, and if being identical is not accepted, then sameness of form cannot be the basis of 
identical cognition. Kumarila says that our cognition is “it is like that”, and not “it is of its 
form (sdrupya)”. This proves that universal is different from sameness of form. 

Similarly universal is not a collective noun. For example, forest is a group of trees etc., but no 
tree can be called a forest. But the word “cow” is also used for every cow. Our verbal 
behavior itself proves that universal is not a collective noun. 

Let us now consider another problem, how the cognition of universal arises. Kumārila replies 
that every individual/thing has certain characteristics that place it in a class, and differentiate 
it from other classes. For example, cow's dewlap, hoof etc. But these particularities are not 
the characteristics of universal, if it would be so, then the cognition of universal is not 
possible without the cognition of quality. But this is not the case. Yes, it is certain that if 
these characteristics are missing, then that individual will not have that specific generality. 
For example, if an animal lacks dewlap and hoofs, then it will not have cowness, that is, it 
will not remain a cow. 

Now let us consider the questions which we raised at the end of the section of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, whether the universal subsists in the particular wholly, or partly, etc. 

Kumiarila believes that there are not only these two ways to “subsist”; wholly or in part. 
There is also a third way, being identical. For example, “cowness” remains only in dewlap- 
hoofed animals, because cowness is identical with dewlap-hoofed animals. This identity is 
due to the nature of the particular and universal that produces it. But it also does not mean 
that both universal and particular are the same, that is, there is no difference between them. 
There is identity (abheda) between universal and particular as well as difference. Kumarila 
School says that the problem of whole-part arises when there is an extreme distinction 
between universal and particular. While our experience and verbal behavior tells that there is 
both difference and identity between the two, that is, there is a relation of identity in 
difference between them. The use of both the term ‘this’ and ‘cow’ to the same thing (animal) 
in “this is a cow” suggests that there is identity between them, and we also know that this and 
cow are not synonymous, so there is also a difference between them. 

Unlike Kumarila, Prabhakara believes in the same relationship of Samavaya between 
universal and particular as Nyaya-Vaisesika. However, his view of Samavaya is slightly 
different from the view of Nyaya-Vaisesika. Prabhakara considers two types of Samavaya, 
nitya and anitya. Nitya Samavaya is between eternal substances/objects, and anitya 


Samavaya relation between non-eternal substances or an eternal and a non-eternal object. In 


Prabhakara’s view, there is a non-eternal (anitya) relationship between universal and 
particular. Universal is eternal, but particular is non-eternal. If we consider eternal relation 
between universal and particular, then even after the destruction of the particular the 
universal should be perceived. 

Prabhakara differs from the Nyaya-Vaisesika on another point. Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that 
the Samavaya is of the expression of “subsists or subsists in”, e.g., potness is in pot. 
Prabhakara believes that for this to happen, first universal (ghatattva, potness) and particular 
(ghat, pot) should have different cognitions, then after it they should be cognized together, 
but we always find cognition of universal and particular together. Universal is not in 
particular, that is, particular is not the basis of universal. Rather, the relationship between 
universal and particular is the same as between substance and quality. 

But have we yet given a proper answer to the question, how can any relation be established in 
any way between particulars which are different from other particulars (and are therefore 
particular)? That is, considering universal in a particular, is it not destroying the particularity 
of the particular? Some similar idea is given by Buddhist philosophy. Let us briefly look at 
this idea in the next section. 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What problem can be solved by the concept of identity in difference of Kumarila Bhatt? 


14.5 BAUDDHA 


It can be said generally that Buddhist philosophy believes that the moment (particular) is the 
only reality, everything else is the imagination/ mental construction (vikalpa) of the mind, 


because the moment consists of causal efficacy, that is, a moment can cause the next moment. 


Thus we find that universal or general is a creation (constructions) of the mind, because even 
universal is not causally efficacious, 

The distinction between universal and particular can be considered on these grounds: 

1. Particulars are causally efficacious, not universals. 

2. Particular is the basis of difference, and universal is the basis of non-difference (identity). 
Difference and non-difference are not compatible, thus both cannot be found together in the 
same thing. 

3. Determination of the particular is not possible, (because the particular arises and perishes; 
and permanence is a condition for determination, when there will be some kind of stability, 
then only its character can be determined). 

4. The cognition of particular is not possible without the particular, but the cognition of 
universal does not require universal, rather it arises from the act of the mind. That is why 
nature of the existence of universal is empirical only (Vyavaharika), not transcendental 
(parmarthika). The nature of the existence of particular is transcendental. 

But now the question is that we get the appearance of the cognition of universal 
(identical/similar cognition). In reality there is nothing in common or identical between 
particulars, this is because seeing the same causal efficacy, our mind imagines that there is 
something in particulars having similar efficacy that is the essence. “The similarity of these 
(particular) is not the similarity of matter, but similarity of producing the same or nearly the 
same effect.” 

The view of Buddhist philosophy is that the direct cause of identical cognition is not 
particular; particular is the direct cause of sensation only. And the reason for this identical 
cognition is neither any other substance like universal. Rather, it is due to the remembrance 
of the conventional name through the sensation of the similarity of the causal efficacy of 
objects (recognition; this is that, or this is like that). 

Now the question is how to understand this recognition? That is, how does this recognition 
arise? There are two types of recognition; First, this is that; second, this is like that. Buddhist 
philosopher Dharmakirti rejects both these types of identity. Identity is only a construction of 
the mind. Then the question is how does the recognition arise? Dharmakirti's answer is that 
the recognition arises due to the same causal efficacy. But the problem again arises that, if the 
cognition of same causal efficacy arises, so there must be some cause for it? In this regard, 
there is a Buddhist view that causal efficacy is not of positive nature, but it is negative, that 


is, it is the ‘negation of the opposite causal efficacy’ (apoha) in the object/individual. That's 


why any identical cognition is only a construction of the mind, its basis is neither particular, 
nor do we have any need to imagine the element called universal. 
Check Your Progress III 


Note: a) Use the space provided for answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is Buddhist criterion of reality? 


14.6 JAIN, ADVAITA VEDANTA AND SAMKHYA : A BRIEF 
OVERVIEW 


Jain philosophy considers matter as Anantadharmaka, that is, there are infinite attributes in 
matter. Matter is defined from one dimension in one way and as another way in another 
dimension. Hence our knowledge of matter is relative. In Jain philosophy, pure particular and 
pure universal are antithetical to experience. On seeing a cow, we find its identity or non- 
difference with other cows and its difference with non-cows (horse etc.). After seeing a cow 
with particular characteristics also, we can know it as a cow. Thus it is proved by experience 
that the universal and the particular are related to each other in such a way that neither of 
them can be known separately. Universal is an unchanging element of matter and particular is 
a changing element of matter. It is not inconsistent to find changeable and unchangeable 
elements or characteristics in the same substance, nonetheless it is necessary to have both 
these elements for existence. 

Jain philosophers who believe in a relative difference and relative non-difference between the 
universal and the particular, presents their argument for this that the universal character of the 
particular relates it to other particulars, and the universal, remains in identity with particular 
because of having a particular identity. 

But some Jain philosophers hold that universal is an identical transformation of particulars, 


i.e. universal is identical or similar to the characteristic or character of the particulars and is 


as manifold as particulars. Universal is not a universal identity found in different particulars, 
nor is there any element of identity present in it. Universal is a concept and its identity with 
particulars is an imagination of the mind. 

The Jain philosopher Abhayadevastri believes that jati is neither a universal (identical) 
character of particulars nor a similar character. Universals are there for particulars in the form 
of concepts and have no objective basis, neither in identity nor in similarity. This is a theory 
similar to nominalism. 

For Sarnkara’s Advaita Vedanta, non-dual Brahman is the only reality and this is the ultimate 
reality. The Supreme universal appears as different names and forms due to ignorance 
(Avidya). Like earthen pot, earthen stove, etc. are name-form modifications (having name and 
form) of clay. Clay is the only thing, in the absence of clay there cannot be an earthen pot etc. 
In Sarnkara’s philosophy universal and particular are modifications (name-form) of Brahman. 
Universal and particular exist in the empirical or practical world, but it is not ultimate reality. 
Universal is higher-ranking than particular, because it serves the principle of unity, i.e. 
provides unity to the particulars, that they are all cows, etc. In practical world, universals can 
be accepted as more real, although Brahman is the only reality, because Brahman is 
universally and unchangingly found in all three states (waking, dreaming, and deep sleep). 
Samkhya philosophy, while keeping similarity with the non-dualistic theory of Advaita 
Vedanta, does not agree on two points of the later, one, for Sarmkhya, the universal reality is 
Prakrti and not Brahman, and second, universal and particulars are (real) transformations 


(Parinadma), not (apparent) modification or vivarta of the universal reality. 


14.7 LET US SUM UP 


In the unit we have tried to briefly look at the concepts of universal and particular and the 
problems arising out of them in different philosophical schools of Indian philosophy. 

While Nyaya- Vaisesika and Mimamsa consider the substance called universal as the cause 
of common cognition, the Buddhist philosophy (especially the Vijfianavadins) attribute it to 
the recognition/remembrance of the conventional name arising from the sensation of the 
similarity of causal efficacy. 

Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimarmsa philosopher Prabhakara accept a substance called inherence 
(Samavaya) for the relation between universal and particular. Though in Nyaya-Vaisesika 
view Samavaya takes the form of substratum-substrata, and in Prabhakara’s it is in substance- 
quality form. Mimarmsa philosopher Kumārila Bhatta accepts the relationship of identity and 


difference between them. In Buddhism, no relation is accepted between particular and 


universal, because particular is the only reality, universal is the construction of the mind, so 
the relation between them is also a construction of the mind. 

For Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa, universal is the eternal substance having external 
existence and particular is the impermanent substance. In Jain philosophy, there are three 
views regarding universal, there is external existence of universal, second, universal is the 
concept of the mind, and third, universal is only a name. In Advaita Vedanta, the ultimate 
universal is non-dual Brahman, the rest of what we call universal and particular are just 
apparent transformations (modification) of Brahman and they have no 
transcendental/absolute existence. Whereas in Samkhya the absolute universal is Prakrti, and 
what we call universal and particulars are the transformations of Prakrti. 

We have also tried to raise a number of issues in the unit, and also to know how philosophical 
schools present the solution of those problems. Many problems are left unanswered for your 


thoughtful consideration, hope you will think on those issues. 


14.8 KEY WORDS 


Apoha : The Buddhist doctrine that holds that words denote objects (meanings) in a negative 
way. 

Identity in difference (Bhedabheda) : The theory of Kumarila in which it is believed that 
there is difference as well as identity between universal and particular. 

Inherence (Samavaya) : A substance in Nyaya-Vaisesika view, which is eternal relation 
between universal and particular, whole and part, matter and quality etc. 

Particular (Visesa) : Individuality of an individual. 

Universal (Jati) : Subsists in particulars, due to which those particulars can be placed in a 


class. This is also an eternal substance in the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. 
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14.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


l. 


1. Unique (Vyakterbheda) 2. Comparability (Tulyatā), 3. Sānkarya, 4. Infinite regress 
(Anavasthā), 4. Destructive, 5. Non-relation (Asambandha). 


2. Nyāya-Vaiśeşika considers the following characteristics of universal: 
A) common, B) eternal, C) inherence. 
Check Your Progress II 


1. Universal is pervaded partially or wholly in a particular caste. If it is present partly, then 
due to being a part, it cannot be called eternal, and due to being partly occupied, its full form 
is not attained by the particular. And if it is pervaded wholly then how will universal be 
pervaded in other particulars. The solution to this problem is possible with Kuméarila Bhatt's 
idea of identity in difference. According to this concept, universal and particulars are not 
considered completely different, but both the elements of identity and difference are 


imagined between them. 


Check Your Progress III 


1. Reality in Buddhism is that which has causal efficacy. 


